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A GOVERNED WORLD 


Bi American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the fol- 


lowing as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


It may be said that these principles and proposals have 


the approval of the World’s Court League, the American Institute of International Law, and practically every 


constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right to 
the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of In- 
dependence of the United States of America. the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the en- 
joyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Decla- 
ration of Independence of the United States and the universal] 
practice of the American Republics, nations or governments 
are regarded as created by the people, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, and are instituted 
among men to promote their safety and happiness and to 
secure to the people the enjoyment of their fundamental 
rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society ; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with 
another, just as they have been applied in the relations of 
the citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of 
nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other 
nations; the right of equality in law and before law; the 
right to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive 
jurisdiction therein, and the right to the observance of these 
fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the sceiety thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civilized 
nations, it should therefore be universally maintained by the 
nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control froin 
other States. provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

Ill. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declar‘’- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign. found 


therein. 


V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations is 
entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision of 
all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


Il. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only international- 
ized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a pre- 
ponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement. 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The nezotiation of a convention creating a judicia! 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postai 
Union of 1908, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the con- 
tracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes—that is 
to say, their differences involving law or equity—to a per- 
manent court of this union, whose decisions will bind not 
only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its creation 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceabie settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effective, 
in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, “x 
decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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NuMBER 6 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY’S EIGHTY-NINTH BIRTHDAY 


AmerICAN PEACE Soctety is at least eighty- 
nine years old. It may be one hundred two years 


Washington, D. C.; Samuel T. Dutton, New York City; 
Wilbur F. Gordy, Hartford, Conn.; J. J. Hall, Atlanta, 


old; about this it is not quite clear. The New York Ga.; Hon. Walter L. Hensley, of Missouri; Jay T. 


Peace Society began Au- 
gust 16, 1815, and in 
May, 1828, “Resolved to 
be merged in the Amer- 
ican Peace Society,” 
which “was substituted 
in its place.” It was 
at that time that the 
American Peace Society 
was “formally organ- 
ized.” Perhaps modesty 
makes it necessary for it 
to confess that it is only 
eighty-nine years old. 
Let it stand. Whatever 
its age, it considers itself 
old enough to be honor- 
able and fit for counsel. 
It is willing to accept the 
Hebrew poet’s statement 
that youth is a “garland 
of roses,” but it refuses 
to follow him to the ex- 
tent of looking upon it- 
self as wearing a “crown 
of thorns” because of its 
age. It does look upon 
itself to be old enough, 
however, to assume the 
right of talking about it- 
self, so long as it stops 
short of garrulity. 

It celebrated its mini- 
mum birthday in Wash- 
ington, Saturday, May 
19. The men participat- 
ing in the event were: 
Dr. George W. Kirchwey, 
New York City; Arthur 
Deerin Call, William 
Knowles Cooper, Justice 
Frederick L. Siddons, 
and Jackson H. Ralston, 


HON. JAMES L. SLAYDEN 
ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, MAY 19, 1917 


Resident of San Antonio, Texas; Member of Congress since 1897; 
President, American group of the Interparliamentary Union, since Feb- 
ruary 24, 1915; member Executive Committee of the American Associa- 
tion for International Conciliation; Trustee, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 

Since David Low Dodge, of New York City, presided at the first An- 
nual Meeting of this Society, in 1829, the Presidents have been: Rev. 
John Codman, Dorchester, Mass., 1830-1831; Hon. S. V. S. Wilder,* New 
York City, 1831-1837; William Ladd, founder of this Society, 1838- 
1840; Samuel E. Coues, Portsmouth, N. H., 1841-1846; Anson G. 
Phelps, New York City, 1847; Hon. William Jay, New York, 1848-1858 ; 
Dr. Francis Wayland, Providence, R. I., 1859-1861; Dr. Howard Mal- 
colm, Boston, 1862-1872; Hon. Edward S. Tobey, Boston, 1873-1891 ; 
Hon. Robert Treat Paine, Boston, 1892-1910; Hon. Theodore E. Burton, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1911-1915; Dr. George W. Kirchwey, New York City, 


* Presided at annual meetings, Mr. Ladd being the real head of the 
Society. 
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Stocking, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Frank F. 
Williams, Esq., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; James L. Tryon, 
Boston, Mass.; Henry C. 
Morris, Esq., and Har- 
old G. Townsend, Esq., 
Chicago, Ill.; Allan Far- 
quhar, Sandy Springs, 
Md.; Hon. James L. 
Slayden, San Antonio, 
Texas; J. Edgar Rhoads, 
Wilmington, Del.; Peter 
Ainslee, Baltimore, Md., 
and F. E. Wharton, 
Greensboro, N. C. The 
Committee on Resolu- 
tions were: Messrs. Ral- 
ston, Gordy, Wharton, 
Call and Townsend. The 
Committee on Nomina- 
tions were: Messrs. Dut- 
ton, Siddons, Morris, 
Williams and Tryon. 
President Kirchwey sup- 
plemented the statement, 
appearing elsewhere in 
these columns, with an 
account of his connec- 
tions with Messrs. Bern- 
storff and Ritter imme- 
diately following the sev- 
erance of diplomatic 
relations between this 
country and Germany, 
an account of which we 
hope to print later in the 
columns of the Apvo- 
CATE OF PeracEe. The 
“Secretary's report ap- 
pears elsewhere in these 
columns. At the lunch- 
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eon the Directors freely discussed the present war situa- 
tion and the duties of the Society at the present. ‘I'he 
plans for holding a Sixth American Peace Congress 
were indefinitely postponed. Arrangements were made 
for changing the Constitution of the Society in coopera- 
tion, as far as possible, with the various divisions, sec- 
tions, and affiliated societies. Dr. Kirchwey withdraw- 
ing his name from consideration by the Committee on 


‘Nominations, Congressman James L. Slayden was 


elected President of the Society, without salary. By 
vote of the Directors, Messrs. Siddons and Gordy pre- 
pared the following resolution in appreciation of the 
services of Dr. Kirchwey as President of the Society : 


“In the withdrawal of Dr. Geo. W. Kirchwey from the 
Presidency of the American Peace Society, the Board of Di- 


' rectors desire to. record their appreciation of his long-con- 


tinued devotion and services to the cause of permanent in- 
ternational peace, to their confidence in him as a man and a 
citizen, and their esteem for his qualities of heart and mind 
that insure at all times courage and steadfastness in the 
assertion and maintenance of high principles of action.” 


The Committee on Resolutions submitted the follow- 
ing resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 

“The Board of Directors of the American Peace Society at 
its 89th annual meeting held in Washington, D. C., May 19, 
1917. record with profound satisfaction the affirmation by the 
President of the United States in his various addresses to 
the Congress of the faith and principles in harmony with 
those of the American Peace Society. 

“We heartily approve of his high stand in behalf of a 
governed world to the end that wars may ultimately cease ; 
that international differences may be adjusted by reason 
rather than by force, and that the peace of justice may 
prevail.” 

It is comforting to report that the work of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society continues to meet with the approval 
of its supporters. The Executive Committee of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has unan- 
imously continued a subvention of $20,000 for the pro- 
motion of its tasks during the coming year. The Trustees 
of the Permanent Peace Fund in Boston, after careful 
investigation, show their approval by continuing their 
grant of the income from that “Fund” to the treasury 
of this Society, a sum amounting last year to $3,723.80. 

The fact remains, however, that the Society’s income 
is insufficient for extension work. On its present re- 
sources it can only repeat the activities of last year, and 
that in a restricted way. The Society needs more 
money. Its invested funds, after all these years, amount 
only to $14,700.00. Much of these funds were raised 
through the activities and foresight of Dr. Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, Secretary of this Society for over two decades. 
These funds should be increased to the size of an endow- 
ment, and known as the T'rueblood Endowmeni. There 
are many persons of financial standing who would agree 
to this, and contribute, if only they understood. No 
opportunity for investing money in a great enterprise 


exceeds the opportunity to place above the “woe of want” 
the great work of the American Peace Society. 
Kighty-nine years of age, the American Peace Society 

enters upon another year, its record clean, its purposes 
undaunted. It has stood for the enduring things, and 
the world will yet come to its view. ‘The destruction, so 
devastating, world-wide, and appalling, is waged in the 
name of the very principles for which it has pleaded 
consistently and for so long. As its faces its four-score- 
and-ten, the American Peace Society can say, as does 
Adam to Orlando: 

“Though [| look old, yet I am strong and lusty ; 

For in youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood; 

Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 

The means of weakness and debility ; 


Therefore my age is a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly.” 


STICKING TO OUR LAST 


E have been greatly encouraged by the evidences 
W x approval of the May number of this magazine. 
Since its appearance, the subscription renewals and new 
subscriptions show a marked increase—a fact which is 
most gratifying at a time when gratifications are not so 
plentiful for us. A few of our readers, however, are 
finding it difficult to commend our support of the Gov- 
ernment. We are sorry for this. ‘These critics seem to 
be congenitally unabled to qualify in any way the terms 
“peace” and “pacifist.” They seem to assume that war 
is war and peace is peace, “and never the twain shall 
meet.” They seem to feel that no pacifist can support 
our Government in any entrance upon a war. That is 
the gravamen of the charge against us. Some are show- 
ing their opposition by holding mass-meetings “to dis- 
cuss terms of peace.” They are opposed to “compul- 
sory military training” and service, and purpose to say 
so. They aim to uphold “freedom of conscience,” and 
to support “conscientious objectors.” They are out to 
defend our “constitutional rights” of freedom of speech, 
and to work for the “democratization of the diplomacy 
of the United States,” including the principle of “refer- 
endum,” before declarations of war, and before conclud- 
ing alliances with foreign nations. They are quite of 
the opinion that if this war is a people’s war, the people 
must know upon what terms it will be stopped. 

It is neither our purpose to oppose these people and 
their views, nor to spend time in mere defense of our- 
selves. We are willing, however, to restate briefly from 
time to time the gist of our program, which we aim to 
keep from degenerating into merely a “Program.” It is 
our duty to do so. To this end we are constantly striv- 
ing to make clear, we repeat, that the sole aim of the 
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American Peace Society is to promote such necessary 
international machinery as may function in disputes be- 
tween nations, machinery that may establish an adequate 
means of settling, in accordance with the principles of 
justice, as many international disputes as possible, and, 
with the aid of man’s “will to peace,” thus to render the 
wild recourse to military force less necessary among the 
nations. 

If the American Peace Society felt that it were alone 
in this great enterprise, it would be discouraging, in- 
deed ; but fortunately it is not alone. The warring gov- 
ernments of Europe have frequently declared, and are 
still declaring, their intention to stand for the same pur- 
poses. We may remember—indeed, we shall not be al- 
lowed to forget—the ringing declaration to the same 
effect uttered by our President, April second, in his im- 
mortal statement of the justification of this country’s 
entrance into the war. The “Reports” appearing else- 
where in these columns amplify this point. 

The American Peace Society would, if possible, em- 
ploy the means of peace to the ends of peace ; and so long 
as this country found it possible to advocate peaceful 
means, it naturally gave to the nation its loyal support. 
With our country at war, we find ourselves still inev- 
itably one with our country. We were willing to stand 
with the minority to uphold the means of peace until the 
nation made its decision for war by the vote of the ma- 
jority, when, by the implications of democracy, the duty 
of the minority became to accept such a situation in a 
patriotic and constructive spirit, rather than with an 
attitude of criticism, obstruction, and disunity. 

It seems a cheap thing to say that we stand by our 
country in this war. It is as a man protesting his faith- 
fulness to his wife. But if we are not to be misunder- 
stood, it seems necessary that we reaffirm this simple fact 
from time to time. Socrates, opposing the argument of 
Crito, who is urging Socrates to escape from his impend- 
ing doom while he has yet time, has in our ungoverned 
world its perennial appeal. Socrates gently reminds his 
aged and anxious friend that the State enabled his father 
and mother to beget him, that the State nurtured him 
and educated him, and that, therefore, he is the child 
and servant of the State. His familiar argument is, that 
he who disobeys the State is thrice wrong: first, because 
in disobeying her he is disobeying his parent; second, 
because she is the author of his education ; third, because 
he has an agreement to obey the commands of the State. 
To him the State seems to say: “Listen, then, Socrates, 
to us who have brought you up. Think not of life and 
children first, and of justice afterwards, but of justice 
first, that you may be justified before princes of the 
world below. For neither will you nor any that belong 
to you be happier or holier or juster in this life or hap- 


pier in another, if you do as Crito bids. Now you de- 
part in innocence, a sufferer, and not a doer of evil; a 
victim, not of the laws, but of men. But if you go forth, 
returning evil for evil, injury for injury, breaking the 
covenants and agreements which you have made and 
wronging those whom you ought least to wrong—that is 
to say, yourself, your friends, your country, and us—we 
shall be angry with you while you live, and our brethren, 
the laws in the world below, will receive you as an 
enemy ; for they will know that you have done your best 
to destroy us. Listen then to us and not to Crito. 
Jhis is the voice which I seem to hear murmuring in 
my ears, like the sound of the flute in the ears of the 
mystic; that voice, I say, is humming in my ears, and 
prevents me from hearing any other. And I know that 
anything more which you may say will be in vain. Yet 
speak, if you have anything to say.” 

Crito: “I have nothing to say, Socrates.” 

Socrates: “Then let me follow the intimations of the 
will of God.” 

Thus on the margin of death, Socrates was true to the 
principles he taught in his life. By the same token we 
purpose to give our support to our Government now, 
just as we gave it when that Government was a neutral 
pleading for peace. We purpose to accept what we can- 
not prevent, and to exert ourselves to the utmost to make 
the best of the situation as it is. In the language of an- 
other, in our present case “the only way out is forward.” 
In time of war our President’s word is the word of us 
all. With him, therefore, we must approve our coun- 
try’s action, and be quick to support it in its task, not 
because we have compromised upon matters of principle, 
but because our country has decided it for us, and by 
that decision it has determined our action. This is no 
mere typical manifestation of war psychology ; it is self- 
adaptation to the inevitable for the purposes of that 
future constructive effort which is our legitimate task. 
Incidentally, we may be permitted to confess, even if it 
may be deemed immaterial, that we love this country 
even as Socrates loved his Athens. We shall criticise 
her when such criticism has some show of helping, but 
at the present we shall give to her only our unqualified 
support. Hence we take no part in obstructionary mat- 
ters. We refuse to embarass our Government by fault- 
finding, even in such matters as “conscription,” “con- 
scientious objection,” “taxation,” or the like. We pur- 
pose rather to scick to our last, to advertise the noble 
purposes behind the struggle and the sacrifice, and, as 
best we may, to show the way, on the international plane, 
out of this anarchy of nations to a rational and a coop- 
erative peace. We may add that this entails no change 
of front for the American Peace Society. Its stand for 
an organized world is as firm as ever. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF OUR CIVILIAN STATE 


N ouR patriotic fervor, we have been walking peril- 
I ously near to the edge of a militarized United States. 
We have frequently been in danger of a Prussianized 
hysteria. Thoughtful men have had a right to be dis- 
turbed by some of our efforts in behalf of conscription, 
censorship, and the various agencies of force. It once 
looked as if we were to repeat our experience of 1863, 
and place our registrations and exemption hearings 
under the provost marshal; in short, to place ourselves 
under martial law. 

The outstanding fact, however—a fact which none of 
our writers seem as yet to have realized—is inconspicu- 
ously embodied in Public Document No. 12 of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress, known as H. R. 3545, an act to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Es- 
tablishment of the United States. It is important, of 
course, that this act provides for raising the Regular 
Army to its maximum enlisted strength, for drafting 
into the military service the full quota necessary for 
completing the National Guard and the National Guard 
Reserves, for drafting an additional force of five hun- 
dred thousand enlisted men, for the necessary officers, 
ammunition, batteries and battalions, and for still an- 
other force of five hundred thousand men. It is inter- 
esting to know that the enlisted men required to raise 
and maintain these forces shall be raised by voluntary 
enlistment, or if whenever the President decides that 
they cannot be effectually so raised and maintained, then 
by selective draft, and that all other forces authorized 
shall be raised and maintained by selective draft exclu- 
sively, all based upon liability to military service to all 
male citizens, or male persons not alien enemies who 
have declared their intention to become citizens, between 
the age of twenty-one and thirty years, both inclusive. 

Notwithstanding certain exemptions, this all reads 
like the German system; but the fact is that it is not the 
German system. While the President is authorized to 
create and establish local boards throughout the nation 
for the purpose of carrying the selective draft into 
effect, the remarkable encouraging aspect of the pro- 
vision is: 

“Such boards shall be appointed by the President, and 
shall consist of three or more members, none of whom 
shall be connected with the Military Establishment, to 
be chosen from among the local authorities of such sub- 
divisions or from other cilizens residing in the subdi- 
vision or area in which the respective boards will. have 


jurisdiction under the rules and regulations prescribed 
by the President.” 

From our point of view, this is one of the most sig- 
nificant and hopeful facts connected with our nation’s 
entrance upon the war. By this provision the registra- 


tion of our boys, the whole system of recruiting, includ- 
ing the problems of exemption, are kept from the Mili- 
tary Department and safely placed in the hands of our 
civilian population. The military branch is subordinate 
to the civilian. Our army is subordinate to the law. 
Our civilian liberties have been preserved. 

This portion of the act is so important that we print 
the rest of the section: 


Such boards shall have power within their respective juris- 
dictions to hear and determine, subject to review as herein- 
after provided, all questions of exemption under this Act, 
and all questions of or claims for including or discharging 
individuals or classes of individuals from the selective draft, 
which shall be made under rules and regulations prescribed 
by the President, except any and every question or claim for 
including or excluding or discharging persons or classes of 
persons from the selective draft under the provisions of this 
Act authorizing the President to exclude or discharge from 
the selective draft “Persons engaged in industries, including 
agriculture, found to be necessary to the maintenance of the 
Military Establishment, or the effective operation of the 
military forces, or the maintenance of national interest dur- 
ing the emergency.” 

The President is hereby authorized to establish additional 
boards, one in each Federal judicial district of the United 
States, consisting of such number of citizens, not connected 
with the Military Establishment, as the President may de- 
termine, who shall be appointed by the President. The 
President is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to establish 
more than one such board in any Federal judicial district of 
the United States, or to establish one such board having 
jurisdiction of an area extending into more than one Federal | 
judicial district. 

Such district boards shall review on appeal and affirm, 
modify, or reverse any decision of any local board having 
jurisdiction in the area in which any such district board has 
jurisdiction under the rules and regulations prescribed by 
the President. Such district boards shall have exclusive 
original jurisdiction within their respective areas to hear 
and determine all questions or claims for including or ex- 
cluding or discharging persons or classes of persons from the 
selective draft, under the provisions of this Act, not included 
within the original jurisdiction of such local boards. 

The decisions of such district boards shall be final except 
that. in accordance with such rules and regulations as the 
President may prescribe, he may affirm, modify or reverse 
any such decision. 

Any vacancy in such local board or district board shall be 
filled by the President, and any member of any such local 
board or district board may be removed and another ap- 
pointed in his place by the President, whenever he considers 
that the interest of the nation demands it. 

The President shall make rules and regulations governing 
the organization and procedure of such local boards and dis- 
trict boards, and providing for and governing appeals from 
such local boards to such district boards, and reviews of the 
decisions of any local board by the district board having 
jurisdiction, and determining and prescribing the several 
:treas in which the respective local boards and district boards 
sha!l have jurisdiction, and all other rules and regulations 
recessary to carry out the terms and provisions of this sec- 
tion, and shall provide for the issuance of certificates of ex- 
emption, or partial or limited exemptions, and for a system 
to exclude and discharge individuals from selective draft. 


The dangers of a militarized state are not imaginary. 
Militarized states have brought the world face to face 


with ruin. By the action herein set forth, America has 
however, taken a step which may well enable all of us te 


‘breathe a bit easier in the fateful days now before us, 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 
Our Enemy: The Prussian is still alive and vigor- 
Prussianism, ous behind the firing line, even while 


men on both sides of the line are dying 
for the sake of something finer and higher. ‘To find 
him, vigorous and active, we have only to consult the 
columns of a recent issue of the official Berlin Lokal 
Anzeiger, where we find the following statement by Dr. 
Walter Rathenau, chairman of the largest electrical 
manufacturing company in Germany: 

We began the war a year too soon. When we have 
secured a German peace we must begin at once a reorgani- 
zation upon a broader and firmer basis than ever before. 
Establishments that produce raw material essential to the 
urmy must not only continue their work, but enter into it 
upon lines of increased energy, forming thus a kernel of 
economic Germany in preparing in the economic sense for 
the next war. We must carefully calculate in advance, in 
view of lessons learned in this war, what our country lacks 
in raw material or essentials of raw materials, and secure 
immense reserves to remain unused until a day in the future. 

We must organize as genuine an industrial mobilization 
as we had a military mobilization. Every technician or 
semi-technician, enrolled or not in the list of mobilized 
force, must be empowered through official credentials to 
take charge and direction of a great establishment upon the 
second day following a new declaration of war. Every 
establishment manufacturing for commercial purposes must 
be mobilized also, and understand officially that upon the 
third day after declaration of war its entire abilities are to 
he devoted to serving the army upon demand. 


Such statements as this demand thoughtful attention 
from every one who, in whatever way, is fighting our 
common enemy, which, for convenience sake, though 
perhaps not with entire adequacy, has been termed 
“Prussianism.” 

We are engaged in a war, and our service in that wai 
should be, uppermost in our thoughts; but the one fact 
that deserves our closest thought and attention is that 
in this war we are seeking for peace. Victory will not 
bring of its own accord a universal peace. ‘This can 
neither be said too often nor too strongly insisted upon. 
Victory is only a step toward a governed world and a 
universal peace. It is the removal of an obstacle that 
prevents our laying down the foundations of that peace. 
That obstacle is Prussianism. Prussianism is our en- 
emy in the sense that a boulder or stump is the enemy 
of one who would cultivate his fields for the benefit of 
his fellow-men. The fields of peace are the civilized 
countries of the world. ‘To remove from one or two of 
these countries the obstacle to peace, only to permit it to 
remain in other countries, is as futile a thing as any 
people can engage in. The organization, the military 


activities, the concentration upon war aims so urgent 
upon us today, are, it must be remembered, in them- 
selves temporary activities only, and, when otherwise 
maintained, then for the purpose for which they are now 
If we can 


employed, absolutely antagonistic to peace. 
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continue these activities,:and enlarge them with this 
thought clearly in mind, we may perhaps come nearer to 
that which we are all seeking. Upon the strength of 
this purpose depends our hope. ‘This constitutes an obli- 
gation that rests upon all of us alike, every moment of 
every day that the war lasts. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
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The Eighty-ninth Annual Report of the 
Directors 


Presented at the Annual Meeting in Washing- 
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STATEMENT OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE DIRECTORS 
The Gradual Rise of a Constructive Pacifism 


HE American Peace Society enters upon its 90th 

year with greater opportunities and with larger 
promise of usefulness than ever before in its history. 
In the great forward movement of humanity which has 
marked the span of its life it has borne an honorable 
and sometimes a distinguished part. When the history 
of the decline and fall of the war system comes to be 
written, it will not fail to record that our Society in 
1837, and again in 1838 and 1839, secured from the 
Congress of the United States serious consideration of 
a proposal for the establishment of a permanent inter- 
national tribunal for the avoidance of war, and that in 
1840 the president of our Society, William Ladd, pub- 
lished his epoch-making “Essay on a Congress of Na- 
tions.” Neither will the historian of the period fail 
to note the contribution made by the Society, not only 
through its eminent leaders like William Ladd, Elihu 
Burritt, William Jay, Charles Sumner, and Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, but also by the host of undistinguished but 
devoted souls that it inspired, to the education of the 
American people in the principles of international good- 
will. Surely we may claim for our Society some part of 
the credit for the unexampled spirit of patient forbear- 
ance with which our people have sustained the President 
in his persistent efforts to protect our citizens and con- 
serve the rights of neutrals and of humanity without re- 
sort to war. And now that the war system, to whose 
destruction we are pledged, has involved us also in its 
evil web, we have the proud assurance that, on our part 
at least, the struggle will be waged for no meaner end 
than the establishment of a new international order on 
the foundations laid three-quarters of a century ago by 
the founder of the American Peace Society. 

But with all its record of achievement and its pro- 
phetic vision of a better world system, our Society must 
bear its share of responsibility for the demonstrated in- 
effectiveness of the peace movement in general, and thus 
for the discredit into which that movement has fallen. 
This is doubtless due to the fact that, in this country as 
well as in Europe, the propaganda for international peace 
has been too exclusively critical and obstructive, rather 
than creative and constructive. It has denounced the 
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war system; apportioned blame for the outbreak or the 
continuance of hostilities; has failed or refused to dis- 
criminate between predatory or aggressive and defensive 
war; has struggled against popular tendencies described 
as “militaristic,” and has generally opposed projects for 
national defense. 

Doubtless much of this critical propaganda has been 
sound and wholesome, but I am convinced that much of 
it has been mischievous and deservedly sterile. Too gen- 
erally it has assumed a “quietist” attitude toward life— 
that peace—the supreme good of a people—is a negative, 
passive condition, to be realized by turning one’s back on 
war, by demonstrating again and yet again the hateful- 
ness of war, sometimes even by shirking the obligations, 
national and personal, which the persistence of the war 
system imposes. Apart from its demonstrated ineffect- 
iveness, this attitude is open to the further objection that 
it consecrates the status quo, with all its manifest in- 
justices, and gives color to the charge that it exalts peace 
above justice as a permanent condition of national life 
and of international relations. In a word, the pacifist 
has failed to see life steadily, and to see it whole. The 
central problem is not the avoidance of war for ourselves 
or for any other nation in a particular instance—however 
desirable this may be—but the destruction of the baleful 
system which makes war a natural if not inevitable in- 
cident of international relations, which may at any time, 
however clear our cause, involve us in a death grapple 
with other nations, and which, even if we manage to 
escape, still holds the greater part of the world in its 
grasp. A higher conception of our duty, it seems to me, 
a clearer realization of the issue confronting the lover of 
peace, will lead us to turn our attention more from the 
consideration of our own safety to that of the welfare of 
humanity, of which we are a part, and from whose in- 
terests we cannot and should not wish to separate our- 
selves. We must “grasp the sorry scheme of things 
entire” if we would “mould it nearer to the heart’s de- 
sire.” 

It is a pleasant duty to recall the fact that the Ameri- 
can Peace Society has not been indifferent to this higher 
obligation. It has never lost sight of the constructive 
program of its founder; it has for more than two decades 
devoted its energies increasingly to the promotion of the 
cause of international arbitration, and it has, since the 
outbreak of the present war, concentrated its efforts 
almost “exclusively on the task of giving concrete and 
effective public expression to the aspiration for a new 
world order based on justice and law. The ApvocaTE 
or Peace, the public utterances of the officers and agents 
of the Society for several years past and the recent pub- 
lication of Dr. James B. Scott’s notable volume of essays, 
“Peace Through Justice” (1917), all bear striking testi- 
mony to this phase of our work. 

It is only proper to recognize the fact that in these 
later activities of our Society—in shifting the emphasis 
from criticism to a constructive policy—we have not been 
alone, but have shared in a widespread movement which 
has affected all classes of society in our own and other 
lands, which has drawn into the peace movement large 
numbers of men of conservative temper and constructive 
ability who had not been attracted to it in its earlier, 
critical phase, and which has given it a new importance 
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and dignity. What was once the dream of a few in- 
spired individuals—Grotius, Sully, William Penn, Saint 
Pierre, William Ladd—has in our day become the as- 
sured hope of all forward-looking minds and the pro- 
gram of the leading statesmen of the world. We may 
not yet be ready for the choice between hell and Utopia, 
which a brilliant English writer has put before us, but 
we are resolved here and now to make once for all the 
choice between international anarchy and international 
order. 

This new orientation of the peace sentiment of our 
country and of the world may be said to date from the 
instructions issued by the Hon. Elihu Root, then Secre- 
tarv of State, to the American delegation to the Second 
Hague Conference in 190%. These instructions con- 
tained three items of capital importance in their bearing 
on the war system. The first, referring to the work of 
successive Hague conferences as a “continuous process 
through which the progressive development of interna- 
tional justice and peace may be carried on,” directed the 
American delegates to “favor the adoption of a resolu- 
tion by the conference providing for the holding of fur- 
ther conferences within fixed periods and arranging the 
machinery by which such conferences may be called and 
the terms of the program may be arranged, without wait- 
ing for any new and specific initiative on the part of the 
powers or any one of them.” 

The second directed our representatives to support the 
proposal of a general treaty of obligatory arbitration, 
and the third enjoined upon them the duty of making 
efforts “to bring about in the second conference a devel- 
opment of the Hague tribunal into a permanent tribunal 
composed of judges who are judicial officers and nothing 
else, who are paid adequate salaries, who have no other 
occupation, and who will devote their entire time to the 
trial and decision of international causes by judicial 
methods and under a sense of judicial responsibility.” 

The high and authoritative source from which these 
projects emanated and the serious and favorable consid- 
eration which they received at the hands of the august 
body to which they were submitted gave them immediate 
and world-wide recognition as the peace program of the 
future. They were promptly taken up by the more re- 
sponsible and important organizations working for in- 
ternational security and order under law, notably by the 
American Society of International Law, the American 
Association for International Conciliation, the American 
Peace Society, the World Peace Foundation, the New 
York Peace Society, and the Lake Mohonk Conferences 
on International Arbitration. Other societies were 
formed to win public support for one or more of the 
features of this program—such as the American Society 
for Judicial Settlement of International Disputes 
(1910), the American Institute of International Law 
(1912), the World’s Court League (1915), and the 
League to Enforce Peace (1915). The last two organi- 
zations named are the direct fruits of the shock of the 
present war, which has also stimulated the formation 
of other societies of the older type (such as the Woman’s 
Peace Party, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, the Neu- 
tral Conference Committee, the Church Peace Union, 
etc.), most of which have associated themselves with the 
new movement to secure international justice without 
war. A similar movement has found expression in 
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Great Britain, Holland, and other foreign lands, and 
has enlisted the active interest and support of many men 
of international standing in those countries. 

The wide extent and momentum of this new phase of 
the war against war is, next to the war now in progress, 
the most important fact in the recent history of civiliza- 
tion, and gives ground for the confident hope that out of 
the present war there will emerge a true society of na- 
tions based on permanent institutions of a legal and 
legislative character and one in which war will become 
the last rather than the first resort of civilized States 
which find their vital interests at variance with those 
of other States. 


Need of Greater Cooperation. 


But I cannot help feeling that these numerous organi- 
zations, all having a common aim, would gain immeas- 
urably in effectiveness if they could somehow be mobil- 
ized or welded together into a more compact force under 
some form of joint supervision. At the present time 
there is much wasteful duplication of effort, and there 
have recently been harmful instances of criticism, and 
even of open hostility, of one organization with respect 
to the policy and program of another. It has sometimes 
seemed as though the house of peace were divided against 
itself. No doubt diversity of method, and even of doc- 
trine—as in the wider field of religion—is necessary and 
desirable, but it should be a diversity in unity, an inte- 
gration of all the agencies working for a better world 
order, that the one great object which they hold in com- 
mon may be more effectively advanced. 


American Peace Society Reorganized. 


The reorganization of the American Peace Society in 
1912 was effected for the sole purpose of rendering this 
common service to the various peace organizations of 
the country. It ceased to be a separate peace society, 
with an individual program and propaganda, and be- 
came a Federal, representative organization, not ab- 
sorbing, but, in a sense, embodying all the local peace 
societies, together with several organizations of a na- 
tional character—like the American Society for Judicial 
Settlement of International Disputes, the World Peace 
Foundation, and later the Church Peace Union, the 
Intercollegiate Peace Association, the Peace Association 
of Friends in America, and the American School Peace 
League. 

The revised constitution adopted at the last annual 
meeting (1916) gave fuller expression to this aim of our 
Society, and it seems clear that the time has now come 
for the final consummation of the process by inviting 
the League to Enforce Peace, the World’s Court League, 
and all other responsible organizations working for in- 
ternational order and good-will, to join with us in 
making this great cooperative plan effective. It seems 
to me especially desirable that the American Society of 
International law, the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation, the Japan Society, the Interna- 
tional Committee of Y. M. C. Associations, and the great 
missionary organizations shall be represented in the di- 
rection of eur Society. 
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Thus constituted, our Board of Directors will for the 
first time become truly representative of the entire move- 
ment for international justice and adequate to the great 
task which it has undertaken to perform. 


Immediate Objects of the American Peace Society. 


The reorganization of the Society in 1912, to which 
reference has been made, had four immediate objects: 

First. The extension of our organization, through 
local and other constituent societies, into all parts of the 
United States, thus providing the machinery for more 
effective general and special propaganda. 

Second. The enlargement and improvement of the 
ApvocaTE oF Peace to the end that it should become 
more completely representative of the entire peace move- 
ment in all its phases and a more adequate expression of 
the international mind. 

Third. The institution of a national council of peace 
and arbitration, composed not only of professed peace 
workers, but more particularly of men of learning and 
public experience, who should meet from time to time 
to deliberate concerning the state of international rela- 
tions. 

Fourth. The establishment of a clearing-house of in- 
formation for all persons and organizations interested 
in promoting the aims of the Society, whether repre- 
sented on its board or not. 

The generosity of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- - 
national Peace has made it possible for the Society to 
carry on the first of these projects with a considerable 
measure of success. Twenty-eight States have been or- 
ganized in fifty-three local societies. In addition, six 
important organizations of national scope—one of them, 
the American School Peace League, having forty-two 
State branch societies—are affiliated with our Society 
and have representation on our Board of Directors. 
This work of national organization is still going on 
under the inspiration of our five Departmental Directors, 
but it could be greatly accelerated and rendered much 
more effective by a small addition to our resources to 
provide for an executive director in the home office and 
two or three additional Departmental Directors. 

The second item of our program—the improvement of 
the ApvocaTE or Prace—has been largely effected 
through the skill and devotion of our Secretary, Arthur 
D. Call, but it is evident that as the organ of all the forces 
working for international justice and peace it still leaves 
much to be desired. To make it what it should be will 
require the exclusive service of a competent editor, as- 
sisted by a group of advisory editors. A plan for such 
an organization has been drawn up at an estimated an- 
nual cost of $12,000. It is believed that the present 
organization of the Society, with a president devoting 
all his time to the service, will make it possible to put 
into effect the two remaining items of the program of 
1912 without delay. Upon the accession to our Board 
of Directors of representatives of the great societies 
which we hope now to bring into our Federal organiza- 
tion, we shall have, in the Board, the nucleus of a Na- 
tional Council which can easily be enlarged by inviting 
to its conferences such people of wisdom and command- 
ing influence as may be willing to serve the common 
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cause with their counsel. For the maintenance of a 
clearing-house and bureau of information a small addi- 
tional sum will be required for clerical assistance. 


. Proposals for Enlargement of the Work. 


The foregoing program—outlined in time of peace— 
has not lost its importance with the coming of war. 
Now, more than ever, should the forces that make for 
reason and good-will in a distracted world hold together 
and keep their message before the minds of men. Never 
was the world so ready to listen, and even those whose 
ears are stopped by the din of arms today will hear 
tomorrow. But the war has brought new responsibili- 
ties, and has pushed into the foreground of opportunity 
some older ones. This is especially true of the move- 
ment for the creation of a new world order to which we 
have now, as a people, been committed by the noble ap- 
peal of the President and the patriotic response of the 
Congress. ‘Together with the rest of the American peo- 
ple, the American Peace Society is now at war “to vin- 
dicate the principles of peace and justice in the life of 
the world as against selfish and autocratic power and to 
set up among the really free and self-governed peoples 
of the world such a concert of purpose and action as will 
henceforth insure the observance of those principles.” 

How can we, as an organization, most effectively con- 
tribute to this great aim—the age-long dream of our 
inspired leaders which the President has by his noble 
utterance transmuted into the will of a great people? 

I. In the first place, it seems to me, by giving to the 
Government our unqualified and unwavering support in 
its military aims. The way to the peace which we 
crave—the peace for which we have so long striven, the 
only peace worth striving for—is now through war—the 
war of democracy against autocracy, of international 
order against international anarchy. With the methods 
of waging that war, we have no concern. As individ- 
uals, we may have decided opinions on such questions as 
the wisdom of conscription or universal training for mil- 
itary service, or whether our people shall contribute an 
expeditionary force, large or small, for service abroad, 
but as a society our only concern is to have the war so 
fought that it shall, as speedily and as completely as 
possible, realize the purpose for which we have under- 
taken it. 

IT. In the second place, we must keep constantly be- 
fore our minds the high aims with which we have en- 
gaged in the struggle, and must steadfastly support the 
President in maintaining those aims unimpaired. What- 
ever may befall, the war must not be allowed to degen- 
erate into a war for revenge, for conquest, or any other 
selfish ends. We fight only “for the ultimate peace of 
the world and for the liberation of its peoples, the Ger- 
man peoples included, for the rights of nations, great 
and small, and the privilege of men everywhere to choose 
their way of life and of obedience.” In such a war there 


is no place for the brute passion of hatred or for the 
— suspicion that breeds intolerance and persecu- 
ion. 

III. In the third place, we should now, it seems to 
me, take up the task of aiding to the full extent of our 
capacity and influence in preparing the minds and form- 
ing the will of the people of our own and other lands 
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for the coming reconstruction. To fight for it is not 
enough. It is quite as necessary to educate for it. If 
the war ends only in a peace, even in a victorious peace, 
we shall have suffered defeat. It is only in so far as we 
gain the end for which we are going to war that we shall 
be able to justify the great decision. And that end will! 
not be attained unless the peoples of the warring coun- 
tries will it. 


Specific Suggestions. 


The propaganda at present in progress in our own 
and other lands is discursive, confused, and—like the 
missionary movement of a generation ago—too conten- 
tious to be wholly effective. Now that the peace move- 
ment has—like the missionary movement—become sci- 
entific and constructive, it, too, should draw together 
its scattered forces and divided energies into one con- 
certed drive. Numerous projects of varying merit have 
been put forth, some by powerful societies, some by little- 
known men, in all civilized countries. All of these re- 
quire to be studied, weighed, and widely disseminated 
by some central organization of a representative charac- 
ter. This task should, in my opinion, be undertaken by 
the American Peace Society, and its extensive and grow- 
ing organization placed at the service of any person or 
society that has a contribution to make to this world 
debate. Specifically, it should aid the propaganda in the 
following ways: 

(1) By gathering all obtainable literature in any lan- 
guage dealing with modern causes of war and proposed 
solutions and by furnishing all necessary bibliographica! 
material concerning the same. 

(2) By preparing and supplying summaries of all im- 
portant contributions to the literature of those subjects. 

(3) By inviting and publishing important studies of 
the problems involved. Substantial prizes should from 
time to time be offered with the view of obtaining im- 
portant contributions of this nature. 

(4) By holding frequent conferences of publicists and 
other men of learning and public experience for the 
serious discussion of the more important proposals of re- 
construction and by publishing reports or abstracts of 
the proceedings. 

(5) By publishing translations into German, French, 
Italian, and Spanish of the most important contribu- 
tions (or at least of adequate abstracts thereof) under 
the foregoing four heads. 

(6) By publishing a weekly journal of superior liter- 
ary quality and authority for the discussion of interna- 
tional problems and of the relation of our own country 
thereto. 

(7) By organizing a press bureau through which to 
secure the extensive publication in newspapers here and 
abroad of articles of merit dealing with the problem of 
world anarchy and its cure. 

(8) By systematically supplying propagandist litera- 
ture of a high order to a large but select list of states- 
ment, publicists, editors, and other persons of influence 
in all foreign countries. 

_ IV. Another sphere of activity which invites our So- 
ciety is the study of national and racial conditions and 
tendencies which have in them the seeds of future trouble 
for us and for the world. The study of an important 
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phase of the Japanese problem made by the Commission 
on Relations with Japan appointed by the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, and recently 
published under the title of “The Japanese Problem in 
the United States,” furnishes a type of investigation 
that should be vigorously prosecuted in other threatening 
areas. The rise of the sentiment of nationality among 
most oriental peoples at the present time raises problems 
of a menacing character to our western civilization— 
problems with which in our present state of knowledge 
we are utterly unfit to deal. Surely such questions as our 
future relations with China, with her integrity menaced 
by more ambitious and better-organized powers ; our pol- 
icy with respect to Mexico and to the Caribbean States ; 
our future attitude toward oppressed peoples like the 
Armenians, should receive the most careful study and 
consideration. Here is a vast field of constructive 
statesmanship toward which we might well contribute 
our increment of trustworthy information and of sound, 
balanced judgment, which might in the years to come 
prove an important factor in the great task of establish- 
ing law and order in the world. 

V. A further opportunity for service presents itself 
to our Society in the general but unorganized effort of 
the American people to cope with the widespread misery 
which has resulted from the war. It is a notorious fact 
that our benefactions have been wholly inadequate either 
to the need or to our resources. The burden of Belgium, 
of Poland, of the Armenians and Syrians will not be 
less nor will our responsibility be diminished by our 
entry into the war, and if the struggle be prolonged, new 
misery at home and abroad will cry out for aid. Asa 
national society for the promotion of human well-being 
through the supremacy of reason and good-will, it seems 
to me that we may properly put our wide organization at 
the service of this great cause. Possibly we may give 
greater effectiveness to the numerous agencies at present 
engaged in the work of relief by imparting to them a 
certain unity of effort; possibly we may aid them all by 
furnishing a central clearing-house of information and 
publicity ; certainly we might be of substantial service in 
utilizing our branch and affiliated societies and our de- 
partmental and other agents for the collection of funds. 
The direction and extent of the service which we should 
be able to render in this field would depend on the rela- 
tions of cooperation which we should be able to establish 
with the more important relief organizations. For the 
purpose of working out a plan of cooperative action T 
would recommend the appointment of a special commit- 
tee of the directors to confer with the directors of such 
organizations. 


Financial Features of the Task. 


It is apparent, from the foregoing outline of our actual 
and potential activities, that our contribution to the 
great cause to which we are pledged will be limited only 
by our financial resources and our ability to handle them 
wisely. Our present income is barely sufficient to carry 
us as we are, and, as I have pointed out, should be sup- 
plemented at once by additional funds of say $15,000 to 
enable us to carry out with some degree of completenéss 
the program of 1912—including the conversion of the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE into a more important and influen- 
tia] magazine of international progress and the mainte- 
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nance of an adequate clearing-house and bureau of infor- 
mation for international workers everywhere. We are 
not without hope that the Carnegie Peace Endowment 
may feel that an increase of its subvention to cover these 
items would be a wise expenditure of its funds. 

The more ambitious program which I have ventured 
to put before you can be realized only through the ex- 
penditure of large additional funds, amounting perhaps 
to $50,000 or $60,000 per annum. Such an addition to 
our general resources can hardly be expected at present, 
but may well prove to be the reward of efficient service in 
the trying period immediately before us. But may we 
not reasonably hope that adequate support will be forth- 
coming for the more important and the more pressing 
items of that program—such as the proposed study of 
projects for international reorganization, the investiga- 
tion of social and racial conditions that threaten the 
peace of the future, and the suggested weekly journal of 
international progress? One or another of these projects 
may appeal to the directors of our great humanitarian 
foundations or to public-spirited men of wealth, who 
might be glad to avail themselves of our organization 
and experience to carry it through. 

In the 84th annual report of the American Peace 
Society our secretary, Dr. Trueblood, recites the fact 
that the Carnegie Peace Endowment had voted “to make 
our Society the agent of their general propaganda in 
this country,” and had “granted an important subven- 
tion for that purpose.” It is this grant, annually re- 
newed since that date, which has made it possible for us 
to expand our organization, as above described, and to 
make of it a really national and effective instrument of 
our general propaganda. This work of organization 
may well be regarded as a necessary preliminary to the 
special service contemplated in the arrangement referred 
to; nor can we doubt that the propaganda which it has 
made possible and which has, in method as well as in 
doctrine, been so largely inspired by the distinguished 
secretary of the Carnegie Endowment, has been substan- 
tially such as that organization would have had us carry 
on. But I can’t help feeling that the status of our Soci- 
ety as the agent of the general propaganda of the Endow- 
ment in this country calls for closer relations of confi- 
dence, cooperation, and responsibility between the two 
organizations. The Endowment should approve in ad- 
vance of the propaganda or other purposes to which our 
Society proposes to devote the subvention granted, and 
should, by a proper, detailed report, be put in a position 
to approve or disapprove of the manner in which the 
work was done. 

In other words, while the annual grant of the Car- 
negie Endowment to our Society is in one sense a bene- 
faction, essential to our continued activity on any scale 
commensurate with our past service, to say nothing of 
the larger service which we aspire to render, it is in an- 
other sense a quid pro quo, a grant of a specific sum to 
enable us to render a specific service—a service which we 
must render in order to justify a request for the renewal 
of the grant from year to year. It is this latter and, to 
my mind, more important aspect of the matter that has 
emboldened me to suggest that for further service—such 
as the projected improvement of the ADVOCATE oF 
Peace and the institution of a clearing-house for work- 
ers in the field of international relations—the endow- 
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ment might wish to utilize our organization. I can 
conceive of no better way in which the propaganda of the 
endowment in this country could be promoted. 


The American Peace Society as a General Agent. 


I have dwelt on this matter of our relations to the 
Carnegie Endowment for the further reason that they 
suggest a method by which other important features of 
our program may find the necessary financial support. 
The American Peace Society invites the American com- 
munity, specifically any and every individual member or 
organization of the community that would promote the 
cause of international peace and justice, to employ it as 
the agent of their propaganda. We do not ask for bene- 
factions, but for opportunity. We have no ambition but 
to serve, and our aspiration is to serve all who are willing 
to strive with us for a better world order. 

Grorce W. Kircuwey, President. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY TO THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

In accordance with the requirement of section 8 of 
our Constitution, | respectfully submit herewith my 
annual report. 


The War. 


The outstanding fact in the mind of us all is that our 
nation is today at war with the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment. Steps leading most immediately to this re- 
sult followed directly from the policy of that Govern- 
ment, especially avowed since February 1, 1917, of sink- 
ing indiscriminately vessels approaching ports con- 
trolled by the Entente Allies. Not so much because of 
the loss of property, but because of the destruction of 
neutral lives, the President of the United States ap- 
peared before an extraordinary session of Congress 
April 2, 1917, and, taking the position that the German 
Government constitutes a menace and a challenge to all 
humanity, he asked the Congress to declare that a state 
of war exists with that government. He recommended 
further the utmost cooperation in counsel and action 
with the Entente Allies, the extension of liberal finan- 
cial aid to them, the mobilization of all the material re- 
sources of America, the full equipment of the navy, the 
immediate enrollment of an army of 500,000 men—in 
short, that the nation “exert all its power and employ 
all its resources to bring the government of the German 
Empire to terms and end the war.” 


The Peace Movement. 


Thus we are at war. For the purposes of this report, 
however, it is fitting that we record, as far as possible, 
the facts relating to the organized Peace Movement of 
America. 

Outside the American Peace Society, as appears else- 
where in these pages, there have been recently some 
thirty-four organizations in the United States working 
more or less regularly in the interest of international 
peace. Some of these work in closest harmony with the 
American Peace Society. But nearly all of them have, 


upon the entrance of this country into the war, aban- 
doned or materially modified active work for peace. 
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As for the American Peace Society, we may be en- 
couraged to recall that it has lived for nearly a century 
in spite of the fact that during that time the United 
States has participated in at least eleven wars—the 
Black Hawk, the Cherokee Indian, the Creek Indian, 
the Florida Indian, the Aroostook Disturbance, the Mex- 
ican, the Apache-Navajo and Utah War, the Seminole 
‘Indian, the Civil, the Spanish-American Wars, and the 
Philippine Insurrection. Besides, it is true that the 
American Peace Society was organized as a result of 
wars and at a time when Greece was, with the aid of 
Russia, France, and Great Britain, winning her inde- 
pendence by war. That same year, 1828, Russia de- 
clared war against Turkey. In another decade, Great 
Britain was fighting the Opium War in China; and a 
short time after France was waging war in Morocco. 
Then followed the wars for Italian liberty and union, 
the Crimean War, the Franco-Prussian War, the Russo- 
Japanese War, the Turko-Italian War. ‘There have 
been many other wars during this period. But through 
all of these the American Peace Society has lived and 
grown. Its magazine, the ApvocaTr OF PEACE, has ap- 
peared regularly and with an increased circulation. 
Not less encouraging, all the principles of the American 
Peace Society remain substantially unchanged and un- 
challenged. The vitality that won the friendly interest 
and support of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Charles Sumner, 
William Jay, Elihu Burritt, has not ceased. The Presi- 
dent of the United States and responsible statesmen 
over the world are enunciating anew the plans and 
program of the American Peace Society. 

War is no less silly because our nation is engaged in 
it. The crime of it cannot be laid, however, at the door 
of any nation alone, much less of our own. It presents 
its positive and negative, its active and passive phases, 
but the calumny of it all is directly chargeable to the 
nations in their collective relationships. Individual 
willfulness of nations plays its part; but the failure to 
organize themselves in the ways of a governed world for 
the promotion of rational international behavior is the 
sad failure of states. A governed world as a substitute 
for war is the hope of the society of nations. 

This is the plain philosophical background of the 
American Peace Society. Your officers, therefore, with 
the advice and consent of the Executive Committee, 
have, on the platform and through the columns of the 
ApvocaTE OF Peace, done all in their power to keep 
before the world this ancient faith and purpose. They 
are continuing to do this, and shall, with your advice 
and cooperation, so continue. 

For this work must not cease. Above the din of bat- 
tles is heard from all the nations, we do well to repeat, 
the cry for a governed world in the interests of a perma- 
nent peace. We cannot see tomorrow, nor what it may 
bring forth. It seems as if we were entering a new 
world, with an order of human relationships of which we 
have little dreamed. This may prove to be the case. 
In any event, whatever the outcome, this much we do 
know, that men will continue with renewed energy their 
struggle against the losses and the injustices of war. In 
that struggle the American Peace Society will play its 
part, let us hope manfully as of old. No pride of opin- 
ion, no selfish purpose, no trivial thing must be permitted 
to interfere with that service. 


| 
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Death of Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood. 


The following self-explanatory resolution was intro- 
duced by the Executive Committee, and unanimously 
passed at a special meeting held in the Society’s rooms, 
November 10, 1916. The resolution reads: 


“The Executive Committee of the American Peace Society 
records with profound sorrow the death of Dr. Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, who served this Society as its General Secretary 
for twenty-three years. His death, which occurred October 
26 at his home, Newton Highlands, Massachusetts, brought 
to its close a life rich with service and of large importance 
to the cause of international peace. We of the Committee 
express our sympathy to Mrs. Trueblood and her two 
daughters, and wish them to know that we, as best we can, 
purpose to keep alive in the work of the American Peace 
Society the commanding spirit of this great and good man 
who has gone from us.” 


Dr. George W. Kirchwey. 

Dr. George W. Kirchwey assumed the active presi- 
dency of the American Peace Society, beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1917. He first presided at the meeting of the 
Executive Committee December 29, 1916. 

Executive Committee. 


Since the meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
American Peace Society, held in Washington May 13, 


' 1916, the Executive Committee has held eleven meet- 


ings. The main matters coming before these various 
meetings may be briefly summarized :— 

The Society has received from the Permanent Peace 
Fund during the year $4,002.19, an increase of about 
$1,000 over the usual annual income from that source. 
The bonds heretofore listed under our reserve fund, and 
known as the J. C. Kelly Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, 
have been paid, and the amount, $1,500, added to our 
cash balance. 

The Secretary of the Society has been obliged to cur- 
tail somewhat the number of his addresses outside of 
Washington. He has, however, been able to speak in 
Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey; Hartford, Bristol, New Britain, and New 
Haven, Connecticut ; Providence, R. I.; Keene, N. H., 
and Boston, Mass. Perhaps it should be recorded that 
he has taken part in two debates, one in Washington 
with Col. Robert M. Thompson, President of the Navy 
League; the other in New York City, planned with Mr. 
Hudson Maxim. who, however, because of a misunder- 
standing, did not appear. Your Secretary has at- 
tempted to win from the various Divisions and Sections 
of the Society their official ratification of the Constitu- 
tion of the American Peace Society as adopted at its 
last meeting. With the exception of Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Cincinnati, such ratifica- 
tion is practically complete. 

The Executive Committee has voted that the railroad 
fares and necessary hotel bills occasioned by attendance 
of members upon the Executive Committee meetings 
should be paid by the Society. 

Various petitions for financial assistance have been 
presented to the Executive Committee, all of which have 
been deferred, pending our financial reorganization. 

Notwithstanding the embarrassing increase in the cost 
of paper, the Committee voted that the ApvocaTr or 


Prace should be published on its present basis until 
further notice. The contract for publishing the paper 
was relet to Judd & Detweiler, Inc., printers of the 
Nationa! Geographic Magazine, for the past fiscal year. 

The persons regularly employed at the Washington 
office of the American Peace Society at some time dur- 
ing the year have been as follows: President, George W. 
Kirchwey, salary, $6,000; secretary, Arthur D. Call, 
salary, $4,000; assistant editor of the ApvocaTe or 
Prace, Clarke F. Hunn, salary, $1,500; office secretary, 
Joseph Schaaff, salary, $75 a month; office librarian, 
part time service, Miss Flora L. P. Johnson (now re- 
signed), salary, $10 a week ; stenographer in Miss John- 
son’s place, Miss Mildred Louden, salary, $10 a week: 
office stenographer, Miss Laura E. Gilman, salary, $65 
a month, now resigned, and Miss Thelma Winger, ste- 
nographer, $10 a week. 

The usual subventions to Division, Section, and other 
societies have been deferred with the exception of Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, and Connecticut, and the grant to the 
California field which has been reduced from $1,000 to 
$300. In some cases the Committee awaits the action 
of the individual societies under the new Constitution 
of the American Peace Society and in other cases the 
reorganization of the finances of the Society. 

The subventions, as heretofore appropriated, have 
been as follows: 


New York Peace $6,000 
1,000 
Dr. Dutton (expenses allowed)....... 5 
$7,5 

California Peace Society................. $1,000 

2,000 

———-_ $8,150 
Intercollegiate Peace Association................. $1,200 

New England Department................ $1,000 

$3,500 

$150 to 350 
————_ $2,250 

Chicago Pence $1.500 

25 
$4,025 

Other Appropriations: 

20 
German-American Peace 200 
50 
50 
New Hampshire Peace Society.............e.eece0. 50 
Pennsylvania Peace and Arbitration Society....... 500 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, held in 
New York, February 23, 1917, it was voted that the 
Committee recommend to the Trustees of the Endow- 
ment, at their meeting in April, that the subvention of 
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$25,000 to the American Peace Society and $6,000 to 
the New York Peace Society be omitted from the budget 
with the thought that any money granted to the Ameri- 
can Peace Society be taken from the emergency fund of 
the Endowment. At the April meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment the matter of the 
subvention of $25,000 to this Society was left to the 
Executive Committee of the Endowment; that Execu- 
tive Committee has decided to take no action upon the 
subvention until after the Annual May Meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Peace Society. 

A Conference of Peace Workers, upon the initiative 
of Senator H. La Fontaine and the American Peace 
Society, was held in New York October 26-27, 1916. 
The invitations were sent out by the Church Peace 
Union, the Central Organization for a Durable Peace, 
and the American Peace Society. ‘The expenses of the 
meeting were met by the Church Peace Union. As a 
result of the Conference resolutions were adopted, a 
questionnaire prepared, and a Continuation Committee 
of Nine organized for the purpose of making the results 
of the questionnaire profitable and for the purpose of 
organizing a later and larger conference of peace work- 
ers. After a number of meetings the Continuation 
Committee reported the results of the questionnaire, 
which results were afterward printed on pages 101-103 
and page 115, volume 79, of the ApvocaTE oF PEACE. 
It was voted to refer the matter of calling a larger con- 
ference to the American Peace Society. This larger 
conference was called for February 22-23, and held at 
the Hotel Biltmore, New York City. Six sessions of 
the conference were held, as a result of which resolu- 
tions were adopted, including the program of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society. This meeting is fully reported on 
pages 115-116, volume 79, of the ApvocaTr oF Pracr. 

The President, the Secretary, and Dr. Dutton were 
appointed delegates to represent the Society at the 
Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, held in Philadelphia, 
April 20-21, 1917, at which meeting both the President 
and Dr. Dutton delivered addresses. 

It has been proposed that the Department Directors 
might well devote their time to the work of Syrian and 
Armenian relief. While this matter has received con- 
siderable attention, it has not yet been definitely ar- 
ranged. Dr. Dutton, having resigned as Director to the 
New York-New Jersey Department, is no longer on the 
pay-roll. The subvention of $1,200 has not been 
granted to the Intercollegiate Peace Association. 

At its meeting March 9, 1917, the Executive Com- 
mittee passed the following resolution: 


“Be it resolved that we, the members of the Executive 
Committee of the American Peace Society, recognize with 
deep appreciation the efforts of President Wilson to avoid 
war, and at the same time to protect the honor of the nation 
and the lives and rights of our citizens. We wish to assure 
him of our hearty support in his determination to secure 
recognition of the claims of justice and humanity.” 


The Committee has expressed the belief that every 
effort should be made to avert the passage by the various 
State legislatures of laws for compulsory military train- 
ing in the schools, but that there should be little expres- 
sion of opinion in the ApvocaTr oF PEace on matters 
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of immediate political significance, such as conscription 
and universal military training. 

A volume entitled “Peace Through Justice” has been 
published under the direction of the Executive Commit- 
tee. The book contains three papers written by James 
Brown Scott, each of which has a vital relation to the 
principles of the American Peace Society. An initial 
edition of one thousand volumes was printed by the 
Oxford University Press. It is now planned to issue 
a new revised and somewhat enlarged edition of this 
valuable volume at an early date. 

As a result of a proposal from J. W. Hammond, of 
Minnesota, that a bronze tablet be secured by the Society 
in memory of Dr. Trueblood, and offering to contribute 
a small sum for such a memorial, the Executive Com- 
mittee voted, April 6, 1917, that the advisability of rais- 
ing a Trueblood Fund, instead of such a testimonial, be 
brought before the meeting of the Board of Directors in 
May. 

Proposals looking to a change in certain parts of our 
Constitution have been considered. 

By special vote, January 26, the subventions to the 
Buffalo and Connecticut Divisions were continued for 
the current year, and in the same amount as heretofore. 

During the year Samuel J. Elder and Theodore Mar- 
burg have resigned from the Board of Directors and 
Eugene Levering from the Executive Committee. 

These constitute a brief summary of the main matters 
which have been brought to the attention of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Our Members 


Reorganization of the work in Chicago incident to the 
resignation of Mr. Louis Lochner ; the division of senti- 
ment in New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts 
between the principles of this Society and the principles 
of the League to Enforce Peace; changing views inci- 
dent to our country being at war, and other conditions, 
have affected the membership of our Society. This 
membership to date, compared with two years preced- 
ing, is as follows: 


1917. 1916. 1915. 
Sections ...... 1,408 1,060 1,091 
1,009 958 O44 
Grand Total Members........... 7,296 7,849 7,875 


The Advocate of Peace. 


Your Secretary has continued to edit the ApvocaTE 
OF Peace. Its views and messages are read around the 
world. We frequently hear of its influence in Australia, 
Japan, Europe. Our own public press quotes from it 
more frequently than at any time during the last five 
years. In its columns the attempt has been faithfully 
to express month by month a worthy, albeit limited, in- 
terpretation of world affairs, and as sanely as possible 
the objects of the American Peace Society in the light 
of the new need. The record of these interpretations 
and feelings is there. It can be read by any who may 
for any reason be interested. In every line of it the 


editor has attempted to speak as best he might out of 
the ancient spirit of this honorable Society. 

The monthly distributions of the Apvocate for the 
year have been as follows: 
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To members on subscription... ...ccsccccccccscscecs 7,296 6. Derry Peace Society, The, Derry, N. H. 
To subscribing non-members... ......c.sceccecceses 305 7. Duluth Peace Society, Duluth, Minn. 
1,799 8. Fall River Peace Society, The, Fall River, Mass. 
600 9. German-American Peace Society of New York, 107 East 
112th St., New York City. 
10,000 10. Hudson and Mohawk Rivers Peace Society, 37 Tweedle 


The Fieid. 


The American Peace Society is organized into five 
Departments ; 27 Divisions, all of which, except one, are 
State societies ; 27 Section societies, and 6 affiliated soci- 
eties each entitled to elect a Director of the American 
Peace Society, as follows: 


DEPARTMENTS. 
Central West Department, 116 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill 


New England Department, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

New York-New Jersey Department, New York City. 

Pacific Coast Department, 1111 Hobart Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

South Atlantic States Department, 321 No. Boulevard, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


DIVISIONS. 


. Buffalo Peace and Arbitration Society, The, Buffalo, 


2. California Peace Society, The, 1119 Hobart Bidg., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

3. Connecticut Peace Society, The, Hartford, Conn. 

4. Delaware Peace Society, The, 108 Franklin St., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

5. Florida Peace Society, The, Orlando, Fla. 

6. Georgia Peace Society, The, 321 No. Boulevard, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

7. Indiarra Peace Society, The, Indianapolis, Ind. 

8. Iowa Peace Society, The, Grinnell, la. 

9. Maine Peace Society, The, 95 Exchange St., Portland, 

0 

1 


Me. 

. Maryland Peace Society, The, Baltimore, Md. 

. Massachusetts Peace Society, The, 31 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

2. Minnesota Peace Society, The, 15 No. 6th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

13. Missouri Peace Society, The, Columbia, Mo. 

14. Nebraska Peace Society, The, 1834 So. 25th St., Lincoln, 
Neb. 

. New Hampshire Peace Society, The, Andover, N. H. 

. New York Peace Society, The, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

17. North Carolina Peace Society, Raleigh, N. C. 

. Oregon Peace Society, The, Oregonian Bldg., Portland, 
Ore. 

. Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society, Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

. Rhode Island Peace Society, The, Providence, R. I. 

“1. Tennessee Peace Society, 'The, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

. Texas Peace Society, The, Dallas, Tex. 

. Utah Peace Society, The, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

. Vermont Peace Society, The, Brattleboro, Vt. 

25. Washington Peace Society, The, 4706 Fourteenth Ave. 

N. E., Seattle, Wash. 
26. Washington (D. C.) Peace Society, The 1736 G St., 
Washington, D. C. 
27. Wisconsin Peace Society, The, Madison, Wis. 


SECTIONS. 


1. Auburn Peace Society, The, Auburn, N. Y. 

2. Chicago Peace Society, The, 116 So. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

. Cincinnati Arbitration and Peace Society, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

. Cleveland Peace Society, The, Cleveland, Ohio. 

. Cumberland Valley Peace Society, The, Mechanicsburg, 
Pa. e 


Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 

11. Hudson Peace Society, The, Hudson, N. Y. 

Italian Peace Society of New York, 2046 First Ave., New 

York City. 
. McKeesport League of Peace (J. E. Morrison, Sec.), Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. 

14. Minneapolis Peace Society, The, 1770 Knox Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

15. New Bedford Peace Society, The, New Bedford, Mass. 

. Niagara Peace Society, The, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

. Norfolk Peace Society, The, Norfolk, Va. 

. Northern California Peace Society, 1119 Hobart Bldg., 

San Francisco, Cal. 

. Northfield Peace Society, The, Northfield, Minn. 

20. Pittsburgh Peace Society, The, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

21. Poughkeepsie Peace Society, The, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

22. St. Paul Peace Society, The, 573 Ottawa Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

23. Southern California Peace Society, 1119 Hobart Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

24. Springtield Peace Society, The, Springfield, Mass. 

25. Titusville Peace Society, The, Titusville, Pa. 

26. William Ladd Peace Society, The, Exeter, N. H. 

27. Youngstown Peace Society, The, Youngstown, Ohio. 


ENTITLED TO ELECT A DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN PEACE 
Soclety. 


1. American School Peace League. 
2. American Society for Judicial Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes. 

3. Church Peace Union. 

4. Commission on International Justice and Good Will, 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 

World Peace Foundation. 

World’s Court League. 


OTHER AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS WORKING FOR PEACE, 


1. American Branch of the Association for International 
Conciliation, Sub-Station 84, New York City. 

2. American Neutral Conference Committee, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York City (Rebecca Shelly). 

3. American Peace and Arbitration League, The, 31 Nassau 
St., New York City. 

4. American Peace Centenary Committee, Woolworth Bldg., 
New York City (John A. Stewart, Chairman Exec. 
Com.). 

5. American School Peace League, The, 405 Marlborough 
St., Boston, Mass. 

6. American Society for Judicial Settlement of Interna- 

tional Disputes, Baltimore, Md. 
. American Union Against Militarism, The, Munsey Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
8. Anti-Imperialist League, 3 Spruce St., Boston, Mass. 
9. Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, The, 40 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Association to Abolish War, The, 12 Hazelwood St., Rox- 

bury, Mass. 

11. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 2 Jackson 

Place, Washington, D. C. 
. Central Organization for a Durable Peace, American 
Branch, 130 Prince St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

. Church Peace Union, The, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

14. Emergency Peace Federation, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

15. Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America— 
Commission on International Justice and Good Will, 
105 East 22d St., New York City. 

16. Federation of International Polity Clubs, 40 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston. Mass. 

17. Fellowship of Reconciliation, 1405 Real Estate Trust 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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18. Great Lakes International Arbitration Society, 147 West 
Euclid Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

19. Intercollegiate Peace Association, The, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 

20. International Committee of Women for Permanent 
Peace, American Delegation, 1140 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

21. Interparliamentary Union, American Group, Washing- 
ton, D. C 

22. Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration, 
Mohonk Lake, Ulster Co., N. Y. 

23. League to Enforce Peace, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

24. Moral Resistance League, Park Ave. and 34th St., New 
York City (Rev. John Hays Holmes). 

25. Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. 

26. Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, 
Ind. 

27. Peace Association of Friends of Philadelphia, 20 South 
12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

28. Peace Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, 111 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

29. Rhode Island Radical Peace Society, Providence, R. I. 

30. W. C. T. U. Peace Department, Winthrop Center, Maine. 

31. Woman’s Peace Party, The, 116 So. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

32..World Alliance of the Churches for Promoting Interna- 
tional Friendship Through the Churches, 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

33. World Peace Foundation, The, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

34. World’s Court League, The, Equitable Bldg., New York 


City. 
Certain Other Details. 


The American Peace Society is now publishing and 
distributing 56 different pamphlets. During the year 
it has sold 116 other publications, 19 more than last 
year, some in large quantities. During the year it has 
issued 13 new pamphlets, leaflets, and circulars, 5 more 
than last year, totaling 68,000 copies, which is 51,500 
more than last year. It has "reprinted 6 of its pamphlets, 
with a total of 9,200 copies. One hundred forty- 
seven new books and 93 pamphlets have been added to 
the library. The list of publications has been revised 
twice during the year. A professional librarian has 
worked on part time in the arrangement of the library 
and in perfecting the index of the Apvocatr. The 
number of orders for literature entered during the year, 
which does not include a large number of small orders, 
was 1,386, which exceeds last year by 249. ‘In addition 
to supplying these requests for literature, about 3,500 
pieces of literature have been distributed by the Society 
at different fairs, conventions, and the like. 

The following facts reported from thirty-five of the 
fifty-four of our societies are worthy of record: 


OFFICERS. 

Vice-President acting as Secretary....... 2 
Number Department Directors acting as Secretary- 

Number Department Directors acting as Secretary...... 1 
Number Department Directors acting as Executive Sec- 

Total officers, excluding Densetnant Directors......... 286 

Boarps oF DIRECTORS. 

Societies reporting Board of Directors............... aa. ae 


Total number serving as Directors...........e.ee+s0++ 262 


CoM MITTEES. 


Societies reporting: 


Executive Committee......... 18 Total Members...... 140 
Membership Committee...... 3 Total Members...... 42 


Entertainment Committee... 0 Total Members...... 0 

Legislative Committee......... 1 Total Members...... 5 

Literature Committee....... 2 Total Members...... 8 

Publicity Committee........ 2 Total Members...... 18 

Finance Committee......... 2 Total Members... 16 

Other Committees reported... 15 Members other Com- 

Total Committees..... 43 Total Members. 375 
SERVICES. 

Societies reporting paid workers of their own.......... 11 
Regular clerical help paid by Societies............ h 
Occasional help paid by Societies.................. 6 

Societies in which services of paid Department Director 

Societies reporting no paid help...............eeeeee0e 18 

Societies with active volunteer help................065 3 

Societies with occasional volunteer help............... 7 

Societies with no volunteer help..............eeseeeeee 18 

HEADQUARTERS. 

Societies maintaining permanent offices................ 9 

Societies utilizing offices of paid Department Director... 4 

Societies having desk and phone only.................- 3 

AFFILIATIONS. 

Societies reporting sectional societies.................. 8 

Societies affiliated with other groups formally.......... 8 

Total number of such affiliations................ 37 


REGULAR MEETINGS. 


Number of Societies holding their annual meeting in Jan- 
uary, 1; February, 3; March, 1; April, 2; May, 9; October, 
8; December, 1. 

Societies in which meetings are held quarterly, 1; bi- 
monthly, 1; monthly, 1. 

Executive Committee meets monthly, 5; at call, 6. 


FINANCIAL YEAR ENDS, 


February 28 or 29, 2; March 31, 6; April 30, 7; May 31, 3; 
December 31, 1. Otbers: February 19, 1; November 24, 1. 


MEMBERSHIP—1. METHOD OF SOLICITATION APPROVED. 


Personal Interviews. preferred.... 12 Secondary ... 0 
Public Appeals, preferred. . 6 Secondary ... 
l’ersonal Letter, preferred........ 5 Secondary ... 3 
Form Letter, preferred.. 2 Secondary 3 
Circularized Literature, preferred. 0 Secondary 6 
Advertising, preferred . . O Secondary 0 


MEMBERSHIP—2, CLASSES OF MEMBERS IN 35 SocreTies Re- 


PORTING. 
Societies having no dues, ‘not receiving ADVOCATE or 
Estimated total membership in Societies not report- 
METHOps. 


A summary of the methods employed by the thirty- 
five of our societies reporting reveals: Number furnish- 
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ing addresses during year, 21; total number of ad- 
dresses delivered, 662 ; number of luncheons and dinners 
given, 31; societies issuing printed reports of year’s ac- 
tivities, 9; issuing a periodical magazine, 1; issuing 
other literature, 14; number of pamphlets, etc., so issued, 
55; number of pieces of literature so issued, 493,680 ; 
societies issuing no literature, 17; societies supporting 
or holding oratorical or essay contests, 11; number of 
contests so supported or held, 35; societies promoting 
observance of Peace Sunday, 11; promoting observance 
of Peace Day, 13; attempting to sound or influence 
public officials, 11; cooperating with the American 
Schoo! Peace League, 8; maintaining a lecture bureau, 
15; maintaining an information bureau, 14; maintain- 
ing a press bureau, 18; that have instituted study 
groups, 4; holding formal meetings with other societies, 
6; whose activities are mainly accelerated by work of 
Department Director, 7; totally inactive throughout 
year, 9; partially inactive, 7; active societies, 19. 


Slatus of Membership in All Societies. 


Societies whose present status is ascertainable...... 42 
Societies in which over half members are paid up to 


Societies with all members fully paid.............+.. 7 
Societies with none paid up to date.........6..e.ee- 10 
Total in societies who are paid 3,115 
Total renewals reported for 2,381 
Total of deaths, resignations, and withdrawals for 

Societies showing increase of membership........... 
Societies showing decrease of membership........... 31 


Brief Summary of the Situation, 


The organized peace movement in America, outside 
the three large endowments, has been seriously crippled 
by the war now upon us. ‘The ‘I'wenty-third Mohonk 
Conference, called for May 16, 17, 18, has been aban- 
doned; the League to Enforce Peace has, we under- 
stand, withdrawn its workers from the field; the World’s 
Court League plans to modify and restrict its activities ; 
the Ford propaganda abroad, known as the Neutral Con- 
ference for Continuous Mediation, has been stopped ; the 
many temporary emergency societies engaged in obstruc- 
tionary measures in behalf of peace are for the most part 
quiescent ; while the Fellowship of Reconciliation, the 
Quakers, and a few other religious organizations are 
remaining true to their religious convictions, and the 
Emergency Peace Federation is planning a “conference” 
in New York City, May 30, 31, the fact remains that 
outside the work of the American Peace Society, little is 
now being done of a popular nature and regularly in the 
way of international peace. 

he facts set forth in this report are not, however, 
wholly discouraging. It is true that approximately one 
thousand peace addresses have been given under the aus- 
pices of the American Peace Society during the last 
year. The faithful work of Dr. Tryon in New Eng- 
land, Mr. Townsend in Chicago, Mr. Root on the Pacific 
Coast, Dr. Hall in the South, Mr. Hunn and other of 
our workers, deserve special mention. Counting only 
eighteen of the societies reckoned as parts of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, we can report approximately $75,000 
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received during the year for the promotion of our prin- 
ciples. The Carnegie Endowment is planning to add 
to its publications a new edition of “Peace and: War,” 
by William Jay, for ten years President of the American 
Peace Society, and a volume of the works of Elihu Bur- 
ritt, one-time Secretary of the American Peace Society 
and editor of the ApvocaTEe oF Peace. At the Second 
Annual Meeting of the American Institute of Interna- 
tional Law, held in Havana, Cuba, during the week of 
January 22, 1917, there were adopted ten principles 
known as the “Declaration of Havana,” which prin- 
ciples had been unanimously adopted by the Board of 
Directors of the American Peace Society at its semi- 
annual meeting held in Washington, D. C., two days 
before. The number of renewals of subscriptions to 
the Apvocatre OF PEACE ever since war was declared is 
encouraging. 

The plan of regular correspondence between schools 
in the United States and schools in Central and South 
America, initiated at the Proctor Academy, Andover, 
N. H., by Miss Mary N. Chase, Secretary of the New 
Hampshire Division, with the assistance of Ambassador 
Nadén, of Argentina, progresses steadily, limited only by 
the difficulty of reaching and arousing interest in edu- 
cators in the other republics. We are at present in 
touch with and have encouraging response from such 
persons in Mexico, Brazil, and Peru. About a score of 
educators in this country have promised cooperation, and 
that without solicitation save through the columns of the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

Over and above all, perhaps as never before in his- 
tory, nations and men everywhere are demanding reor- 
ganizations that shall make for a permanent interna- 
tional peace. Monday of this week, for example, the 
principle of “a governed world,” so long supported by 
this Society, received enthusiastic endorsement in Eng- 
land in a resolution unanimously adopted at a meeting 
attended by twelve hundred representative men, includ- 
ing members of the Houses of Lords and Commons, held 
in London under the auspices of the League of Nations 
Society. The meeting was presided over by Viscount 
Bryce. Among the speakers were the Rev. Randall 
Thomas Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury ; Gen. Jan. 
Christian Smuts, Baron Buckmaster, Lord Hugh Cecil, 
and Viscount Harcourt. We are informed that thun- 
derous applause greeted Lord Buckmaster when, in sup- 
porting the resolution, he advocated Germany’s inclusion 
in the proposed league. Viscount Bryce spoke for civili- 
zation, we may believe, when he advocated “an agreement 
among civilized states which will serve as a basis for a 
permanent peace” and for “the observance of treaties and 
international law.” ‘This spirit and point of view per- 
meates the thinking of statesmen everywhere, especially 
in our own country. By reminding ourselves of such 
support as this we peace workers may well take courage. 


A Personal Word. 


In December, 1900, Dr. Trueblood had recently re- 
turned from the Ninth Universal Peace Congress, which 
had been held in Paris from September 30 to October 5 
of that year, and in which he had taken a conspicuous 
part. He was then at the flood-tide of his great powers. 
Filled with the inspiration of that Congress, he accepted 
many invitations to speak of it and of his high hopes for 
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what he always lovingly called the “Great Cause.” It 
fortunately fell to my lot to hear one of those addresses. 
It was at one of the well-known Saturday luncheons of 
the Twentieth Century Club in Boston. That address 
made a profound impression upon my mind. I shall 
never forget the deep, rich voice, the magnificent 
physique, the transparent sincerity, the perfect accent 
as he quoted here and there a phrase from Frédérick 
Passy, Jean de Bloch, or other speaker in French. The 
address had all the width of vision and grasp of affairs 
typical of Dr. Trueblood. On that day I felt that my 
own narrow horizon had been infinitely widened. In 
any event, that was the beginning of my own receptive 
and abiding interest in the problems of peace and war. 

When, six years later, at a meeting held in Hartford, 
Conn., 1 was invited to accept the Presidency of the 
Connecticut Peace Society, Dr. Trueblood being present, 
I could not refuse. For six years thereafter I gave 
volunteer service, such as it was, to the cause of the 
American Peace Society in Connecticut. The last two 
years of that period I was a Director of the American 
Peace Society. In December, 1911, the Society having 
moved to Washington, I was urged by Dr. Trueblood to 
accept the then newly-created office of Executive Di- 
rector, but Mrs. Call and I found it difficult to give up 
the happy life in Hartford. In May, 1912, Dr. True- 
blood came to Connecticut and urged again that I accept 
the position. Finally, upon the earnest representation 
that the American Peace Society was entering upon a 
career of extended usefulness backed by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, and upon the ad- 
vice of trusted friends, and, as I was given to under- 
stand, with the approval of Senator Root, President of 
the Carnegie Endowment, and of Senator Burton, Pres- 
ident of the American Peace Society, I accepted the 
position. My official connection with the American 
Peace Society, therefore, covers eleven years, six years 
as a volunteer worker, and five as an employed officer. 

I beg your permission here to record these simple 
facts, and, further, that through these years my respect 
for this Society has gradually increased. The stress of 
the present war casts no shadow upon it, for it shines, 
I may say, by its own light. Those of us best acquainted 
with its long struggle for a more intelligent interna- 
tionalism admire it most. But, speaking at this time 
for myself only, I wish I might, with your gracious in- 
dulgence, be permitted to enter upon the records, and 
now perhaps before it be too late, the further simple 
truth, of importance probably only to myself, that I 
have come to love this venerable Society. 

Its light has been a light, though the blind have seen 
it not. The names of the men who served it in the 
early years include a surprisingly large share of the roll 
of those who built up the best things in our nation’s life. 
Congress has often listened respectfully and at times 
with approval to its proposals and petitions. Interna- 


tional Peace Congresses began within its councils. It 
has held the ideal of a governed world before its own 
eyes with marked consistency, and to the gaze of a be- 
wildered and a bewildering world for nearly a century. 
Its goal is the goal of civilized States. Even if we, in 
our weakness, stumble and seem to fall, others will take 
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up the torch of this Society and carry it on to higher 
places with their wider reaches. No worthy organiza- 
tion dies for the want of support. The American Peace 
Society is a worthy organization. It will survive this 
war, as in the long run the right ever survives the wrong. 
You will agree with me that it is peculiarly appropriate, 
especially on this day, that we should recall two sen- 
tences from William Ladd’s letter to Rev. Asa Cum- 
mings, under date of February 3, 1841. He said: 

“Oh! that I had another life to devote to the holy 
cause of peace. It is a cause to die for.” 

That spirit has ever shone through the work of this 
Society. One cannot read the minutes of past meetings 
without feeling it. The older columns of the Apvocatr 
oF Peace are charged with it. Because of that spirit. 
the American Peace Society has written something of 
no little value into the chapters of American history. 
With Dr. James Brown Scott I, too, know of no peace 
society “with such traditions as those of the American 
Peace Society.” I am sure you join with me in craving 
for it, especially in these dark days, a reconsecration of 
its high hopes and enduring ideals. 

With the inspiration of this Society’s past in our 
memories, fellow-members of this Board, with many 
thousands looking to us for steadiness of purpose and 
right counsel, may we, whatever demand our country 
may make upon us because of this war—and since the 
6th of April I have thrice offered my services to my 
Government—may we dedicate anew all that we are to 
the establishment of that reign of the peace of justice 
for which this organization has stood and still stands. 

Yours truly, 
Drertn Catt, 


May 19, 1917. Secretary. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


May 1, 1916, to April 30, 1917. 


Balance on hand May 1, 8,212.48 


Balance on hand April 30, 1917.............6.5- $4,718.32 


ACCOUNT IN DETAIL 


RECEIPTS 
Subvention from the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace....... 25,000.00 
Permanent Peace Fund............... 4,002.19 
Income investment, Reserve Fund. .... 797.00 
Cash payment, J. C. Kelly Mortgage 
ApvocaTe OF Pracr,” extra subscrip- 
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EXPENDITURES 
Home Office : 
Salaries of— 
President, Secretary, Assistant 
Editor, and Office Secretary.... $8,308.33 
Stenographers and clerks......... 1,322.02 
Retiring allowance, Benj. F. True- 
100.16 
Postage, express, and telegraphing.. 364.07 
Office supplies and furniture........ 5438.63 
Field Work: 
Salaries five Department Directors. . $9,500.00 
Appropriations to Branch Societies... 3,490.15 
Special field expenses.............. 374.39 
Publications : 
Printing and mailing the ApvocaTE 
OF PEACE, pamphlets, etc.......... ,053 .34 
Books and literature purchased for 
total .. $36,147 .03 
Excess of expenditures over receipts............ 494.11 
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From cash on hand May 1, 1916............... 
Cash on hand awaiting investment.............. 
RESERVE FUND 
INVESTMENTS 
ApriL 30, 1917. 
Par value. Market value. 
12 shares in the Pullman Co. stock... $1,200 $1,728 
17 shares in the Am. Tel. & Tel. Co. 
24 shares in the Boston Elevated R’y 
12 shares in the Puget Sound Trac- 
tion, Light & Power Co., pfd. stock. 1,200 840 
1 share in the Puget Sound Traction, 
Light & Power Co., common stock. . 100 24 
$2,000 Northern Pacific-Great North- 
ern 4% joint bond, C., B. & Q. Col- 
$4,000 Northern Pacific-Great North- 
ern 4% joint bond, C., B. & Q. Col- 
4,000 3,840 
$12,600 $11,990 
Respectfully submitted. 
Gro. W. WHITE, 
Treasurer. 


This is to certify that I have made an examination of the 
accounts and vouchers of the American Peace Society from 
May 1, 1916, to April 30, 1917, and find them to be correct. 
showing 2 balance in the hands of the Treasurer of $4,718.32. 

C. Louis Eck.orr, 


May 12, 1917. Auditor. 


THE CONQUERING ARMY 


By KATRINA TRASK 


From The Humanitarian 


{It is regrettable that space does not permit printing here 
entire the following stirring poem. “The Statue of Peace” 
and “In the Vanguard,” by the same author, are already 
familiar to our readers.—THE Ep!rTors. | 


A mighty Host, implacable as Fate, 

Has marched, unceasing, through the centuries, 
Across the myriad passes of the earth. 

Men of all countries and of every clime 

Have swelled the countless number of the Host. 
Their garments, crimson-dyed, drip human blood: 
Their eyes are grim as graves: their rough-shod feet 
Trample fair women and frail new-born babes: 
Their hands, blood-stained, are quick to seize, to rend, 
To ravage, to destroy. 

* * * * * * - 

Yet, ever, in the record of the years, 

The conquest won, in turn, was swept away 

By later conquests of the conquering Host. 

Since time began, the devastating horde 

Has left no permanent, no living mark ; 

Has no endurance found in victory: 
_Nothing but irremediable woe, 

And bitter seeds for future harvesting— 

Hot hatred, and fresh greed for after-strife. 

Each hard-won truce was but a passing pause, 
Each conquest but a transitory gain 

In the long warfare of the waiting world. 

* * * * 


After long centuries of savage reign, 
The ruthless, devastating horde became 
The finely finished flower of Christendom— 
Baptized as Christians, civilized as men: 
Today, a purpose consecrate they hold— 
To guard high honor, and to serve mankind: 
The glory of aggression they disclaim— 
Vaunting ambition, selfishness, and greed: 
In splendid armed peace they now await 
The call of Duty—the appeal for help, 
Then bravely march, with fine-intentioned zeal. 
Yet still they are the mighty Host of Death, 
Who consecrate themselves to butchery 
With lofty purpose and supreme intent: 
They kill for honor, and for justice slay. 

* * * * * *~ * 

Before they march, 

The Army, in God’s holy name, is blessed, 
And over implements of war is made, 
And on rewards for bravery is wrought 
The awful and historic cross of Christ 
Who died to teach men Love for all mankind. 


The patient God, the while, looks down from Heaven 
And laughs with humor infinite, divine. 


He knows old ways will bring but old results. 
To punish like with like, makes like, again: 
The thistle from the thistle seed must spring: 
Swords are the destined harvest of the sword. 
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But see! Behold! from the awakened East— 
Where shines the splendor of the morning star, 
Where spreads the effulgence of the coming Dawn, 
Which heralds the glad birth of a new Day— 

A valiant company is moving on, 

An Army quiet, unregarded, small, 

Devoid of flaming arms and armaments, 

But terrible with Barners: strong in soul: 

Brave men and women with their hearts aflame 
To dare, to do, to help and to endure. 

Their wind-swept garments smell of fragrant flowers 
And spicy odors of the woodland pine— 

No stench of blood is flaunted from the folds. 


With perfect poise this Army marches on, 
Unheeding cruel taunts and mocking sneers, 
More sharp than bullets to the conscious heart: 
When jeering men “white-livered cowards” hiss, 
High courage is the conquest they attain— 

To stay the hand and smile in steadfast strength. 
Their eyes are glowing with an inward light, 

As though they looked upon the great Unseen: 
Their hands are quick to bind, to soothe, to bless. 


How beautiful their onward pathway shines! 
The yellow corn springs high, the golden grain 
Waves promise on a thousand fruitful hills: 
Great cities rise, enduring works increase ; 
Glad homes are crowned with comfort and with care: 
And brooding science finds new secrets out. 
The glory of accomplishment is theirs, 

The mission of the mighty enterprise— 

To conquer nature and to master art. 

The secret of eternal harmony— 

The reconciliation of the world. 


The Army’s ranks grow larger, vear by year— 

Its dauntless power invincible becomes : 

Naught turns nor swerves it from its onward course— 
No persecuting jest, no argument, 

No noisy talk of Honor—every man 

And every woman in the Army knows 

That Honor is a holy thing, too dear 

To leave to the arbitrament of arms, 

To fatal hazard of chance shot and shell. 

And as they march they sing: 


Lo! We are the Army of Life! 

We are clothed with the strength of the Sun, 
We are marching to conquer strife, 

We carry nor sabre nor gun. — 


Bright blossoms immortal shali spring 
Tn the way that our feet have trod: 

A guerdon of giving we bring— 
Good-will unto all men from God. 


Lo! We are the Army of Life, 
The terrible Army of Life, 
The conquering Army of Life. 


By Nature’s laws made manifest to man, 
All Death is but Negation—dark decay: 
Life is the vital spark that brings forth life : 
Death shall be swallowed up in Victory. 


All Hail, O Conquering Army of the Dawn! 
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RUSKIN AND WAR 
By WALDO R. BROWNE 


I* one of our oddly truculent journals | lately came 
upon a familiar portrait, with a line beneath it read- 
ing “John Ruskin, Militarist.” It was a large portrait, 
and in the rather scant room around its borders some 
journalistic patriot belabored the (to him) evil chimera 
of permanent peace. On the following page, along with 
appropriate flowers of thought from Bernhardi and Pro- 
fessor Cramb and Major-General von Disfurth, coming 
close on the heels of an aphorism (attributed to Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox) about war being “God’s house-clean- 
ing,” there appeared the connecting link with the por- 
trait—those sentences from “The Crown of Wild Olive” 
which have been as manna in the mouths of all war apol- 
ogists since the day when they were spoken to the soldier 
students of Woolwich, more than half a century ago: 

“All the pure and noble arts of peace are founded on 
war; no great art ever yet rose on earth, but among a na- 
tion of soldiers. There is no great art possible to 
a nation but that which is based on battle. When 
I tell you that war is the foundation of all the arts, I mean 
also that it is the foundation of all the high virtues and 
faculties of men. It is very strange to me to discover this: 
and very dreadful—but I saw it to be quite an undeniable 
fact. The common notion that peace and the virtues of 
civil life flourished together, I found to be wholly untena- 
ble. Peace and the vices of civil life only flourish together. 
We talk of peace and learning, of peace and plenty, and of 
peace and civilization; but I found that those were not the 
words which the Muse of History coupled together: that, on 
her lips, the words were—peace and sensuality—peace and 
selfishness—peace and death. I found, in brief, that all 
great nations learned their truth of word and strength of 
thought in war; that they were nourished in war and 
wasted by peace; taught by war and deceived by peace: 
trained by war and betrayed by peace; in a word, that they 
were born in war and expired in peace.” 


These sweeping dogmatisms have been in part, at 
least, refuted by more than one competent critic—nota- 
bly by Mr. J. A. Hobson, who has examined Ruskin’s 
general attitude toward war with much skill and in- 
sight. But too little emphasis has been placed on the 
fact that in the complete lecture from which these sen- 
tences are culled Ruskin so qualifies his argument for 
war qua war as wholly to nullify its application to any 
modern conditions. Not only this, but he makes it evi- 
dent that he is himself only a faint-hearted convert to 
his own doctrine. Beyond almost any other of his 
writings, this Woolwich lecture bears the stamp of in- 
consistency and weakness. “It is impossible for me to 
write consistently of war,” Ruskin admits, “for the 
groups of facts I have gathered about it lead me to two 
precisely opposite conclusions.” One of these conclu- 
sions might be summarized in the sentences quoted 
above. But “the conviction on which I act is, that war 
causes an incalculable amount of avoidable human suf- 
fering, and that it ought to cease among Christian na- 
tions; and if, therefore, any of my boy friends desire to 
be soldiers, ] try my utmost to bring them into what I 
conceive to be a better mind.” It was only after re- 
peated urgings that Ruskin had consented to speak at 
Woolwich ; and perhaps, as Mrs. Meynell suggests, “the 
knowledge that he had a paradox before him caused him 
to make the paradox a sort of impossibility, in very de- 
spair.” 

However this may be, it is all-important to remember 
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what Ruskin himself so insistently emphasizes—that 
the war which he praises is “only that in which the full 
personal power of the human creature is brought out in 
management of its weapons.” “For the final testing, 
observe, you must make the issue of battle strictly de- 
pendent on fineness of frame and firmness of hand.” 
“Whatever virtue or goodliness there may be in this 
game of war, rightly played, there is none when you 
play it with a multitude of human pawns.” ‘hus it is 
the warfare of the Middle Ages, war of spear and sword 
on land and oars and galleys on the sea, which he extols. 
Of the modern sort—“the myriad-handed murder of 
multitudes, done boastfully in the daylight, by the frenzy 
of nations, and the immeasurable, unimaginable guilt, 
heaped up from hell to heaven, of their priests and 
kings”—what writer has ever set down a more terrible 
indictment ? 


If you have to take away masses of men from all indus- 
trial employment—to feed them by the labor of others—to 
move them and provide them with destructive machines, 
varied daily in national rivalship of inventive cost; if you 
have to ravage the country which you attack—to destroy for 
a score of future years its roads, its woods, its cities, and 
its harbors—and if, finally. having brought masses of men, 
counted by hundreds of thousands, face to face, you tear 
those masses to pieces with jagged shot, and leave the frag- 
ments of living ereatures, countlessly beyond all help of 
surgery, to starve and parch, through days of torture, down 
into clots of clay—what book of accounts shall record the 
cost of your work—what book of judgment sentence the 
guilt of it? That. I say, is modern war—scientific war— 


chemical and mechanic war, worse even than the savage'’s 


poisoned arrow. 


Let those who claim Ruskin for the militaristic camp 
commit that passage to memory, if they will. Then let 
them turn in the same book (“The Crown of Wild 
Olive”) to the “preparedness” parable of the two 
friendly neighbors who impoverish themselves to buy 
steel traps and spring guns to set along their common 
wall. et them hunt up, notably in “Munera Pulveris,” 
“Fors,” and “Unto This Last,” some of the numerous 
pages in which Ruskin excoriates the conspiracy between 
militarism and capitalism to grind the necks of the poor. 
And particularly, if they are Americans, let them pon- 
der over this passage from “Fors” : 

There is no physical crime, at this day. so far beyond par- 
don—so without parallel in its untempted guilt, as the 
making of war machinery and invention of mischievous 
substance. Two nations may go mad and fight like har- 
lots—Gods have mercy on them—you, who hand them carv- 
ing-knives off the table, for leave to pick up a dropped six- 
pence, what mercy is there for you? We are so humane, 
forsooth, and so wise; and our ancestors had tar-barrels for 
witches; we will have them for everybody else, and drive 
the witches’ trade ourselves, by daylight; we will have our 
eauldrons, please Hecate, cooled (according to the Dar- 
winian theory) with baboons’ blood, and enough of it, and 
sell hell-fire in the open streets. 


In truth, few men have ever hated the spirit and the 
works of militarism with so thoroughgoing a hatred as 
did John Ruskin. “The first reason for all wars,” he 
wrote in “Fors,” “and for the necessity of national de- 
fenses, is that the majority of persons, high and low, in 
all European nations, are thieves, and in their hearts 
greedy of their neighbors’ goods, land, and fame.” Even 
in our Civil War he could see no slightest good. “It 


interests me no more than a squabble between black and 
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red ants,” he wrote to Charles Eliot Norton. “If people 
want to fight, my opinion is that fighting will be good 
for them, and I suppose when they’re tired they'll stop.” 
Led by passionate admiration of all things medieval to 
extol even the wars of mediawvalism, Ruskin was yet at 
heart a devout apostle of peace. One might easily com- 
pile an anthology of not inconsiderable size made up of 
those passages from his writings wherein war is de- 
nounced and peace is praised. And on the title page of 
such an anthology might well be set this sentence from 
“Time and Tide”: 

As the work of war and sin has always been the devasta- 
tion of this blossoming earth. whether by spoil or idleness, 


so the work of peace and virtue is also that of the first day 
of Paradise, to “dress it and to keep it.” 


COMMON SENSE VIEW OF THE LEAGUE 
TO ENFORCE PEACE 
By LINTON SATTERTHWAITE 


{In this article Mr. Satterthwaite refers specifically to two 
articles, pro and con, on the League to Enforce Peace, ap- 
pearing in the ApvocaTE or Prace for November. ] 


HE discussion of the merits and defects of the 

League to Enforce Peace indicates that there must 
be many in need of greater clarity of thinking before 
the controversy will bear fruit in an intelligently formed 
sentiment. It is not here presumed to offer anything 
new. But it may be possible, by approaching the sub- 
ject from a slightly different angle, to help to make 
clearer points that might otherwise remain obscure to 
some. If I grasp the pith of the discussion between Mr. 
Taber and Mr. Snow, it turns largely on the question of 
the use of force, of “compulsion,” against the individual 
member of the league. Right here I conceive that it 
reed be the view of many that the scheme must break 

own, 

To some it would seem, as apparently it does to Mr. 
Snow, that the undertaking of a league to “compel” 
submission of disputes, etc., smacks so strongly of war as 
to spell defeat of the ostensible purpose of the league— 
the maintenance of peace. What is compulsion by force 
but the domination by brute power of certain combined 
members of the league over a single member, or perhaps 
a group inferior in military strength to the combination 
assuming to speak by and for the league? How does 
this differ from war? How would it insure permanent 
peace? Might it not happen that the nation or nations 
needing to be disciplined would be strong enough to at- 
tempt resistance to the league, and thus actual armed 
conflict result, with consequent disruption? In other 
words, would not the the League to Enforce Peace have 
within it the elements of its own destruction ? 

To others it would be apparent that unless a league 
should have the power to compel obedience to its deci- 
sions it would be no more potent than a school-boy’s 
debating society. That the member nations had agreed 
to submit their differences to arbitration or a conference 
would avail nothing if one of the members should deter- 
mine to disregard the promise. The constitution of the 
league would be indeed a “scrap of paper.” All order, 
it may be urged, rests on force. Peace through a league 
of nations would, therefore, be in reality but a dream, if 
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the league be not clothed with that power of force, on 
which all peace is, in fact, based. 

Does not the foregoing give, approximately, the differ- 
ing views regarding the League to Enforce Peace which 
stand in the way of a union of pacifists in support of 
what should prove a mighty agency for promoting world- 
wide peace? Is there not a logical view which, if recog- 
nized, might make it possible for the holders of these 
opposing views to cooperate. 

For the present purpose an analogy between a com- 
munity of individuals and a community of nations may 
be assumed. More strictly, the analogy would be between 
a community of territorial and political groups, as are 
our own individual States. What, then, of the part 
played by force in the average civilized community? Is 
such a community’s peace and order maintained by 
force? Does the safety of life and property depend on 
the police force in the city or the sheriff’s posse in the 
country? The obvious answer seems to be, Yes. Cer- 
tainly many people, even pacifists, would reply in the 
affirmative; for would not crime run riot if the police 
force were disbanded? To what use should we maintain 
courts to settle disputes by peaceful methods if the strong 
arm of the law were not behind the decision to compel 
the loser to submit ? 

It will be here granted that property would not be 
secure in the average civilized community without the 
existence and exercise of the power of what we call the 
police. And yet it also is here asserted that not in any 
civilized community where peace and order prevail does 
the security of life and property, in any true sense, de- 
pend upon the force of that police power. It may sound 
like a paradox; but it is nevertheless true that personal 
security does not rest on force, although at the same time 
security of every individual requires the existence of and 
sometimes the exercise of that force. Even a very im- 
perfect analysis of the elements of community life will 
show the correctness of this statement. 

Take any city, large or small, as an example. Where 
is one with a police force large enough to “protect” the 
lives and property of the citizens? There is no such city 
in this part of the world. If the security of the property 
and of the lives depended on the protection of the police 
officers, if the “force” which these officers wield alone 
stood between the citizens and violence to their persons 
or robbing of their property, far more than half of the 
families could be murdered and their property taken in 
a single night, in spite of all the police could do. 

What, in fact, do we see if we look around among our 
neighbors? Do the police protect us against the bur- 
glarizing of our home by our neighbors Smith or Jones? 
Are we spared assassination at the hands of our friends 
Brown or White because they fear hanging or electrocu- 
tion by decree of the courts? Are we secured against 
violence or theft at the hands of ninety-nine hundredths 
of the multitude of unknown persons we meet on the 
busy streets, through their fear of the application of 
“force” in the form of penalties? Manifestly not. 

The truth is—and he who will but look about him 
will be convinced that it is so—that we are safe from 
harm at the hands of our neighbors and of the great mass 
of our fellow-citizens because they do not want to do us 
or our property harm any more than we wish to do 
wrong to them or to their property. We rest secure in 
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the confident belief that morally it is impossible for our 
neighbors to do us violence, though physically it would 
be the easiest thing in the world for them to kill and 
burn. Whether consciously or unconsciously, we daily 
pay tribute to the superiority of moral forces over 
physical powers. In short, something more than 90 per 
cent of the normal civilized community do not murder, 
do not steal, do not commit ordinary crime because they 
have been civilized out of the desire, out of the will to 
do the crimes, and into a more or less perfect respect for 
the rights of each other. They are not protected against 
each other by the police; they feel no need for such pro- 
tection. The police officers are not expected to prevent 
them from criminal acts. They refrain from violence 
and crime not by “compulsion” of the community force. 
Their peaceful conduct is voluntary. 

But there is in all but the most perfectly civilized 
communities a small percentage, a residuum of indi- 
viduals, who do not voluntarily conform to the rules of 
conduct established by the general consensus of the ecom- 
munity. These, roughly speaking, make up the so-called 
criminal class. To compel, so far as possible, obedience 
by this class to established law, to prevent this class from 
preying upon the far greater number who have no incen- 
tive to crime, the police force is called into existence. 
But this police force is maintained and employed by the 
90 odd per cent of the citizens who need no police, who 
are not compelled by it, in order that this larger number 
may hold in subjection the small percentage whose con- 
duct falls below and antagonizes the community's stand- 
ards of civilized life. 

Thus it is true that force is necessary for the protec- 
tion of the peace and good order of the community; but 
the creation of that peace is primarily due to the fact 
that more than 90 per cent are peaceful and orderly 
without any force. While, therefore, force is necessary 
for a community lacking civie perfection, yet this police 
force is subordinate to and dependent on a dominant 
and controlling pacifism. Although the sheriff or mar- 
shal potentially stands back of every judgment of our 
courts, yet in nearly every instance the defeated litigant 
bows to decision or decree because he has been trained as 
a member of civilized society to do so, has no thought 
otherwise, and does not even think of the consequences 
of a contrary course. Submission is part of the rules of 
the game of civilization, and every good citizen will play 
the game according to the rules. 

Now when it is proposed to form a league of civilized 
nations to “enforce” peace among themselves and, it is 
hoped, throughout the world, may not a consideration of 
the real nature of the “league” of individual citizens 
which constitutes community civil government suggest 
the possibilities as well as the limitations of such a league 
of nations and the part which “force” or “compulsion” 
may play in its operation? Let us refer to the analogy 
of the civil community. 

Just as the organized civil community becomes pos- 
sible because its members have grown to be peaceable 
without compulsion, so a league of nations to enforce 
peace will become possible only when the nations which 
are to compose it have each for itself acquired a national 
mind which desires peace for the sake of peace and has 
no fear of compulsion by the others to make it keep the 
peace so much desired. Not only must each nation- 
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member of the league have acquired this national mind, 
but it must likewise have gained a national confidence 
that the other members are of like mind, and therefore 
be free from all fear of aggression by any one or any 
possible group of members of the league. With a score 
or more of nations, big and little, educated to this state 
of national sentiment united in a league, the avowed pur- 
pose of which is to maintain peace among themselves and 
to defend all against aggression by other nations outside 
the league, we should have a close analogue to the com- 
munity above described. Is it impossible to secure that 
state of national mind among a large number of nation- 
alities? If so, then is a successful league to enforce 
peace impossible? If it is possible thus to educate a 
score or more of nations, then such a league is feasible ; 
for this whole question of war or peace is simply a ques- 
tion of a state of mind. This is absolutely true, whether 
of individuals singly or collectively in national groups. 
If all thinkers and teachers would agree that war is 
irrational the battle against war would be already won. 

There is no longer any cause that can be called a reason 
for a war between two civilized nations. Suspicion, fear, 
hysteria, misconception, or whatever it be, the state of 
mind of a people will determine whether or not it is pos- 
sible to inveigle them into war. It follows, then, that a 
necessary preliminary to the foundation of a successful 
league to enforce peace will be the creation of a national 
sentiment that desires peace, as the average individual in 
a community desires it, and, further, a national confi- 
dence that the other proposed members of the league are 
possessed of the same sentiment. With this accom- 
plished—and without substantially this much achieved 
the attempt at a league would be futile—the question of 
—, would, in all probability, easily adjust 
itself. 

The proposed League to Enforce Peace might better 
be called the League to Maintain Peace, since, as above 
set forth, the nations who would form its membership 
must already have no fear of each other before the crea- 
tion of the league will become practicable, even as the 
men who are the controlling element in a community 
have no fear of each other. If the men of a community 
fear each other and act on that fear, we have anarchy. 
If mutual distrust and fear are to characterize nations 
and they act accordingly, then international anarchy 
will inevitably result, in spite of combinations, alliances, 
or ententes. The really important work for Americans 
to do in the interest of the proposed league is to prepare 
our nation for membership rather than to frame a con- 
stitution for the league. 

If our statesmen, if our publicists, would labor as faith- 
fully to create the state of mind that makes for interna- 
‘tional peace, as they labor to create the opposite state of 
mind in order to secure appropriations for armament, 
the problem would be solved. Nay, civilization has 
reached that stage that the problem would speedily solve 
itself. There is not merely poetry, but a profound prac- 
tical philosophy in Longfellow’s poem, “The Arsenal at 
Springfield.” The spectacle of nations capable of enter- 
ing into international postal unions warring with each 
other is too preposterous to be tolerated by a reasonable 
being. And it would not be tolerated by the various 


peoples if they were suffered to reach a rational frame of 
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Should not, then, those pacifists who look askance at 
the proposed League to Enforce Peace because of the 
element of force, of “compulsion” involved, take a more 
sympathetic interest? May it not be their duty to aid 
in this attempt to organize the peace sentiment of the 
world on a greater scale than ever before? Is it not 
likely that the inherent defects will become apparent as 
the movement proceeds, and that international public 
sentiment will thus be educated to a recognition of the 
true basis of an enduring peace ? 


BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


HE forthcoming peace conference of the Interna- 

tional Socialist Bureau has declared, through its 
spokesman, that it is not to be employed to work for a 
separate peace and is in no way under German domina- 
tion. This leader, a Hollander, Pieter Troelstra, de- 
clares that “what we want is universal peace, and we be- 
lieve the time has come when there is a chance of achiev- 
ing it.” An appeal has been addressed to the Socialist 
parties throughout the world asking for their support 
in the present difficulty of getting the conference under 
way. “Every day that the war continues,” says this 
appeal, “increases the suffering of the peoples, the heca- 
tombs of the victims, and the billions of debt. The sit- 
uation is becoming intolerable, and you should ask for 
peace terms. In the meanwhile, an immediate agree- 
ment between the Socialist parties of all countries is 
necessary in order that internationalism may again de- 
velop its strength.” 


. . . Maximilian Harden, editor of the German radical 
paper, Die Zunkunft, upon the declaration by President 
Wilson of a state of war with Germany, issued an article 
highly commending our present action and reviewing 
scathingly the steps by which Germany had rightfully 
incurred the enmity of the United States by offering its 
peace proposals as a blind to make possible the prepara- 
tion for the present submarine warfare. He directs his 
venom at Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg and the Foreign 
Secretary, Dr. Zimmermann, and, coming to the lessons 
which the Germans must find in the present situation, 
he says: “What is now needed is not longing whimpers 
for peace, not the crazy peace missions of Scheidemann, 
Erzberger, and other amateur diplomatists, but a bold 
attempt to recognize again the plain truths of the situa- 
tion and restore freedom of criticism and decision.” 


. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Colum- 
bia University, in a recent address before the Commer- 
cial Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, declared that the war is 
to act as a stimulus in social reorganization, and that as 
a result of this there will be accomplished within three 
years after the war more than would have been possible 
in one hundred years of peace. He commended the 
work of Ex-President Taft in promoting the aims of the 
League to Enforce Peace, but in exception to the third 
plank of that League’s platform he said: 


We do not believe that the economic and military forces 
of the nations can be used to enforce peace; we do not be- 
lieve that -the people of this country would ever agree to 
make war for such a purpose or join other nations in making 
a common war. If you substitute the word “secure” for “en- 
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force,” then I am with Mr. Taft. ‘Take the case of Virginia 
vs. West Virginia. There can be no force used against 
West Virginia to cause her to share the debt of the indi- 
vidual State. It is simply the recognition and respect for 
public opinion and law in West Virginia that causes her to 
pay her share. So when the nations get that same meas- 
ure of respect they, too, will obey the dictates of justice. 


. . The British form of the League to Enforce Peace, 
admirably presented by Viscount Bryce, has been re- 
duced by that publicist to a brief exposition of the needs 
found and the performance that is to be expected of it in 
satisfying these needs. ‘I'his, as made clear in a recent 
address by Viscount Bryce, is as follows: 


The nature of the machinery required is indicated by 
some facts which this war has brought out in strong relief. 
‘These are: 

First, the increased risks to peace that arise from the in- 
creased speed with which communications between govern- 
ments meditating war are exchanged and with which mo- 
mentous decisions are taken. 

Second, the difficulty neutral nations find in ascertaining 
the merits of a dispute which has led to war, and thus in 
judging between the disputants and throwing to one or other 
side the weight of their opinion. 

Third, the gigantic scale on which war is now waged, 
compelling governments, in order to secure themselves from 
udden onslaught, to maintain naval and military arma- 
ments incomparably larger*than ever before, and thereby 
iuying intolerable burdens on the peoples. 

The machinery needed to meet these conditions would 
seem to be: 

First, the prescribing of a certain period of time within 
which steps could be taken to settle a dispute amicably be- 
fore a resort to arms. 

Second, means for ascertaining the facts and clearing up 
the issues in dispute, so as to facilitate the forming of an 
impartial opinion upon the merits. 

Third, arrangements between pacifically minded nations 
for mutual protection against sudden attack by a State 
which refuses to allow time for investigating and trying to 
secure an amicable adjustment of its claims. 


... An appeal to the peoples of the world to call a 
peace conference in a neutral country has been prepared 
by the Council of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s delegates of 
Petrograd. It has also been decided to call a conference 
of the International Socialist Party. The resolutions 
passed by the Executive Committee are as follows: 


First. To convoke a conference of the Socialist Interna- 
tionale. 

Second. To invite to attend the conference representatives 
of all parties and factions of the international proletariat 
agreeing with the Council of Soldiers’ and Workmen's dele- 
gates’ appeal to the peoples of the world. 

Third. To form a special commission of the representa- 
tives of the Executive Committee and one representative of 
each of the Socialist parties to organize the conference and 
arrange a program. 

Fourth. To publish immediately an appeal to the peoples 
of the world and a special appeal to the Socialists in allied 
countries concerning the convocation of a peace conference. 

Fifth. To send a delegation of the Executive Committee 
to neutral and allied countries and to establish contact with 
the Socialist delegates at Stockholm. 

Sixth. The peace conference is to take place in a neutral 
country. 

Seventh. The committee, recognizing as a necessary con- 
dition that free passage be accorded to all parties and fac- 
tions without distinction, requests that all parties in said 
countries demand from their governments free passage for 
their delegates. 


‘ Among the organizations that have sprung up re- 
cently with the professed purpose of combining to pro- 
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mote a sane, constructive warfare, is the Grain Savers’ 
League of the United States, which urges that each 
American sign the pledge, “I hereby gladly promise, on 
my honor as a patriotic American citizen, that for the 
duration of the war (and as long thereafter as the short- 
age of food shali persist) I will not drink, buy, accept, 
sell, or give away any intoxicating liquor.” The signer 
of this pledge is urged “to file it with your wife, or 
somebody else who knows how much your word of honor 
is really worth.” 


... Another organization engaged in helpful work of 
a different sort is the National Committee on Prisons 
and Prison Labor. This committee, requesting finan- 
cial assistance and support from all those interested, 
states as its immediate labors of a patriotic nature the 
“care for the prisoners of war at present confined in this 
country and the large numbers that may be sent here 
from Europe, and also the renovation of the present 
prison condition to meet war conditions and in prepa- 
ration to overcome the crime wave which it is predicted 
will follow the war. A centra] bureau has been opened 
in Washington (Union ‘Trust Company Building, Room 
704), from which detailed report of the committee’s ac- 
tivities will be mailed from time to time to those inter- 
ested. 


American Socialists have recently sent word to 
their colleagues in Germany that one of the necessary 
steps in preparation for a durable peace must be the 
abdication of the Kaiser and of what they term Kaiser- 
ism. This message, in part, reads as follows: 


The democratic peoples of the world now in league against 
the Kaiser and Kaiserism will be compelled to continue 
their war against Germany and her autocratic allies until 
the Kaiser and Kaiserism are overthrown. The German 
Socialist faction that opposes the Government has already 
realized that both an early peace and German liberty re- 
quire that the power of the Kaiser should be rigidly and 
immediately curtailed, and they have announced the follow- 
ing program as a cure for Kaiserism: Responsibility of the 
Government to the Reichstag; Reichstag control of peace 
and war; equal Reichstag election districts; abolition of the 
upper houses of the States and the Empire, as well as equal! 
suffrage in I’russia—-now apparently on the way to accom- 
plishment. though not yet promised, even “after the war.” 

This program is fundamental and excellent, so excellent, 
indeed, that it is extremely unlikely to be granted without 
a protracted series of overwhelming German defeats. This 
is fully half of what is needed. But it is not sufficient. 
The Hohenzollerns must go. The rest of the world realizes, 
whether the German people realize or not, that liberty in 
Germany and peace in the world must remain a sham as 
long as the Hohenzollerns and their supporters retain any 
real power. 


Recent church work for the benefit of the nations 
at war and looking forward to the means of lasting 
peace, include the activities of the’ Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, as evidenced in their 
recent conference in Washington. A long list of “spe- 
cial duties” was drawn up in the form of a message 
pointing out the duties of the church in this hour of na- 
tional need. The most typical of these are: “To steady . 
and inspire the nation ; to hold our nation true to. its pro- 
fessed aims of justice, liberty, and brotherhood ; to unite 
in the fellowship of service multitudes who love their 
enemies and are ready to join with them in rebuilding 
the waste places as soon as peace shall come; to protect 
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the rights of conscience against every attempt to invade 
them ; to keep the open mind and the forward look, that 
the lessons learned in war may not be forgotten when 
peace comes.” 


. . . Somewhat similar work has been performed inde- 
pendently by the California State Church Federation, 
which issues an appeal to the public in part as follows: 


We venture to ask that you join with us in endeavoring 
to lift up the banner of a universal Christian spirit—re- 
membering that Christ died for all, and that the peoples of 
other lands and of all races are the children of the one 
Father with ourselves. To us is committed the gospel of 
reconciliation. We ourselves must some day appeal for the 
same forgiveness that our Lord enjoined should be exercised 
toward those who trespass against us. 

We ask you to think of the children under your care, that 
the serious damage done to child life abroad since the out- 
break of this war may not be duplicated among us. 

Let us remember that after this season of human agony 
days of reconstruction must follow, and that now, in the 
shock of human conflict, it will be well for us to keep our 
vision so clear and our faith so strong that we may then 
be prepared to assist in the upbuilding of the broken walls 
of Christ’s kingdom, and proclaim Christian unity as essen- 
tial to world unity. 

i In a recent address in Chicago, Miss Jane Addams, 
who took a prominent position in the group of emer- 
gency organizations so active in obstructive measures 
prior to the declaration of war, recently made clear the 
position of herself and her co-workers at the present 
time. While deprecating the abandonment by the 
United States of its position as the great neutral, free 
from the bonds of war, Miss Addams said, in regard to 
the demands and implications of the present situation: 


It has been officially declared that we are entering this 
war for the sake of making the world safe for democracy. 
While we are still free to make terms with our allies, are we 
not under obligation to assert that the United States owes 
too much to all the nations of the earth whose sons have 
developed our raw prairies into fertile fields, to allow the 
women and children of any of them to starve? Could we 
not urge that an international commission sit at Athens 
during the rest of this war, as an international commission 
sat in London during the Balkan wars? Such a commis- 
sion might at once insist upon a more humane prosecution 
of the war. at least so far as civilian populations are con- 
cerned, a more merciful administration of the lands occu- 
pied, and distribution of foodstuffs to all conquered and 
hesieged peoples. 

The United States, the pacifists feel, has not done all that 
it might and should have done to mitigate the horrors of the 
war, or to bring the belligerents together, or to unite the 
neutral nations and exert their full collective strength in 
the interest of peace and humanity. 

It has failed, and it is incumbent on those who deplore 
this failure to prevent other and perhaps more preventable 
failures. 


To those interested in work for the amelioration 
of conditions in Belgium, the recent statement of Mr. 
Herbert C. Hoover, recently appointed United States 
Food Commissioner, is noteworthy. “We landed only 
sixty tons of food in Belgium during March and April,” 
said Mr. Hoover. “Deaths greatly increased. The 
children were cared for first. It was the adults, the 


mothers, who suffered. The Relief Committee has only 
thirty vessels; it should have seventy to send to Belgium 
alone.” 


OF PEACE June 
, A striking appeal is issued by the National Allied 
Relief Committee on behalf of the War Relief Clearing- 
house for France and her Allies. Especial attention is 
called to the great need for assistance in caring for the 
people of the region recently evacuated by the Germans, 
who are declared to be “at the limit of destitution.” 
Says the appeal: 

For two and one-half years Noyon has been the city near- 
est Paris in the hands of the invader. Immediately Noyon 
and the neighborhood were liberated representatives of the 
clearing-house were on the spot with our automobile trucks 
filled with blankets, clothes, vegetables, condensed milk, and 
medicaments. 

Literally everything useful is gone or destroyed. No tools 
are left, not even knives, forks, plates. or kitchen utensils. 
Conditions are deplorable, and there will be more of these 
French sufferers thus restored to their country as the enemy 
is expelled. 

Will you not furnish us with a plentiful supply of money, 
that we may purchase that which is useful for instant aid? 
Send all foodstuffs possible, particularly canned beef and 
flour. 


All communications intended for the following com- 
mittees should be addressed to 360 Madison avenue 
after May 5, 1917: Committee of Mercy, American Com- 
mittee of the International Reconstruction League, Le 
Bien-Etre du Blessé, Ameritan Women’s War Relief 
Fund, American Committee Collecting for the Allied 
Home, League of the Eleven Allies, French Tuberculous 
War Victims’ Fund, Refugees in Russia, National Allied 
Bazaar, National Allied Relief Committee, French 
Ileroes’ Fund, U. 8. A. Section of the Committee for 
the Relief of Belgium Prisoners in Germany, American 
(‘ommittee Collecting for the Charities of the Queen of 
the Belgians, Russian War Relief Committee. 


Two leaflets making clear the work which women 
can do in patriotic service at this time have recently ap- 
peared. One issued by the Women’s Peace Party is a re- 
print of an address recently given by Mrs. J. Malcolm 
Forbes, entitled “A Few Steps Into the New Interna- 
tionalism.” This may be obtained from the headquar- 
ters of the Massachusetts Branch of the Women’s Peace 
Party. The second is a reprint of the article by Miss 
Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary of the American School 
Peace League, which appeared in the Apvocatr or 
Peace for May. It is in its present form entitled “A 
Call to Patriotic Service.’ The headquarters of the 
American School Peace League, from which this leaflet 
may be obtained, is 405 Marlboro street, Boston, Mass. 


Answers to the ever-recurring question, “What 
Can I Do?” are given by a magazine called The Conti- 
nent, published in Chicago, in which an effort is made 
to point out the help that patriotic citizens can give their 
country at the present time. A few from the long list 
given by this paper run as follows: 


“Observe personal and household economy.” “Increase 
farm and garden acreage of food crops.” “Relate yourself 
to some established organization if possible, thus avoiding 
waste effort and duplication.” “Use influence to suppress 
cruelty and animosities against innocent aliens.” “Write 
or telegraph your Congressman and Senators giving clearly 
defined views on questions under consideration. Don’t pes- 
ter them with trivial suggestions or captions criticisms.” 
“If there are no organizations formed or forming jn your 
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secretary. Na- 


William Mather Lewis, 
tional Committee of Patriotic and Defense Societies, South- 


community, write 


ern Building, Washington. D.C." “Cultivate vacant land in 
city or country. Tnerease your garden space.” “Don't 
waste—-paper, linen, leather, metals, ete.” “Classes and 
practical work in buying and cooking so as to conserve 
the food supply in every possible way. Study alone, if 
necessary.” Then for everybody: “Stand firm for inter- 
national righteousness.” “Think kindly and hopefully of 
the nation’s enemies.” 


National Service is the admirable title of a new 
publication that seems, despite its name, devoted to mili- 
tary service. The editors claim for it that it is “a non- 
political monthly magazine, devoted to the cause of 
universal training for the youth of America, containing 
articles by the highest military authorities and the lead- 
ing public men of today. Tt aims to he of interest to 
every citizen who wants to know the truth about prob- 
lems of such vital national importance as the condition 
of our naval, military. and industrial forces.” The first 
issue, for February, which is perhaps not representative, 
contains no visible information as to the nation’s indus- 
trial forces. It appears under the auspices of Double- 
day, Page and Company, Garden City, New York. 


...+ The American Ptace Centenary Committee, 
formed for the permanent celebration of peace among 
the English-speaking peoples of the world, announces 
the attempt to found and incorporate here “The Sul- 
grave Institution” into which the committee will grad- 
ually be merged. This is to be an American replica of 
the British institution, started in London March 7, 1914. 
The name is taken from that of the Sulgrave Mansion, 
the ancestral home of George Washington, purchased by 
the British Centenary Committee in 1914—a gift of 
good will to the American people. Among the purposes 
of the institution, as given in the certificate of incorpora- 
tion, we find that it is “to inform and instruct our mu- 
tual peoples in the arts and practices of peaceful inter- 
course, for the benefit of our respecting nations, and as 
a help and an example to all mankind; to encourage, 
promote, and promulgate the basic sentiments of democ- 
racy; to discuss, to comment upon, to elucidate, explain, 
and interpret questions of common interest in public 
address and in printed publications.” 


.. The recruiting meeting has already appeared in 
the United States. In “A Soldier of Life.” by Hugh de 
Sélincourt [The Macmillan Company, New York], the 
author makes his hero, James Wood, an unwilling 
speaker at one of these meetings in England. Wood has 
lately returned incapacitated from the trenches. He 
believes himself little changed by his experiences at the 
front; but something has happened to him, of which he 
is not aware, that frequently causes him to act in direct 
contradiction to his conscious purpose. At the recruit- 
ing meeting he finds himself saying, in spite of himself: 

“T want to say this. If there is any one here who 
thinks that force will ever destroy force, it is his duty to 
enlist. I wish I thought that war was glorious; I wish 
I thought that war was holy; I do not. And I don’t 


know how war is to be avoided except by not fighting. 
So I’m in bewilderment, and not very encouraging. I 
really couldn’t ask any one to go where I have gone, to 


I suppose it’s 


see what I have seen, Still, there it is, 
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But what there'll be left of Belgium to 


got to be done. 
after we've done driving the Ger- 


restore I don’t know, 
mans out of it.” 


. Speculation as to the outcome of this war increases 
daily. None goes farther, surely, or contemplates a more 
revolutionary change in familiar conditions than does 
the one newspaper commentator who writes as follows: 


Frederick Palmer, the war correspondent and lecturer, told 
the members of the Casino Club a week ago that the most 
effective work the average American woman could do for her 
country would be to practice and preach unremitting and 
scientific thrift, a thrift that should reach every detail of life, 
housekeeping, and social entertaining. 

If our shops don’t blossom out in khaki knickerbockers and 
neatly belted in Norfolk jackets for women for their various 
summer activities we shall not be up-to-date. In England 
this is the favorite summer garb. You can work in your 
garden, run your car, jump on your bike with much greater 
ease and efficiency than in the clinging skirts that have for 
so many thousands of years been woman's badge of servitude 
and dependence. Will women ever be willing to give up the 
comfort and becomingness of knickerbockers ! 

What a strange, new world it is going to be if signs can be 
relied upon! Universal democracy, universal prohibition. 
universal peace, universal suffrage, and universal trousers! 


AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAN Peace Socrery 
New England Department 


rrEcTOR TryON has established his headquarters in 
Portland for the summer. His official address will 
be 95 Exchange street, which is the same as that of the 
Maine Peace Society, with which he is actively cooper- 
ating. The Director has helped this Society to extend 
its work throughout the State. By means of his illus- 
trated lectures and many calls made on individuals, as 
well as by participation in a variety of public meetings, 
he is laying foundations for a larger growth of the peace 
movement here when reconstruction takes place after 
the war. Throughout the winter, and until recently, 
Mrs. Tryon has opened her portrait studio at Congress 
Square Hotel to a salon on Sunday afternoons, at which 
the subject of internationalism in its various phases has 
been given consideration and the note of friendship 
among the nations sounded in talks given both by her- 
self and by Dr. Tryon. Several of Mrs. Tryon’s lec- 
tures were based upon the manuscript of a book which 
she prepared on England, and were illustrated by col- 
ored sketches made by her during her travels there. 
Portland, with its forts and naval interests, has become 
an important military center since the war began, and 
will offer a field for social and religious work among 
hundreds of young men who are being recruited for the 
service. Among the religious leaders of the State who 
are interested in the promotion of peace is Bishop Brew- 
ster, of the Episcopal Church, who, in a recent speech 
before the Church Club of Maine, combined with a 
strong patriotic stand the thought of the return to hu- 
manity and fellowship amongst the nations when the 
war comes to an end. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Gardner, who attended the Church: 
Peace Conference at Constance, were present at the 
Diocesan Convention held in Portland, May 8-10. Ata 
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public meeting at St. Luke’s Cathedral, Mr. Gardner, 
speaking on social service, called attention to the need 
of moral work among the young men who are to be at 
Plattsburg, and who, while doing there the duty to 
which they have been called, are likely to be confronted 
with organized vice. 


South Atlantic States Department 


The Director, in his report for the past year, states 
that he has visited nineteen towns in the four States of 
North Carolina, 'lennessee, Florida, and Virginia in his 

effort to spread the message of the American Peace So- 
ciety. In this time he has made thirty addresses and 
written twenty articles for publication. Literature was 
‘sent out in response from requests from clergymen in 
twelve different States to be used in preparation for 
Christmas sermons and exercises. Plans are now being 
made for an interesting convention in. North Carolina 
and for the founding of a branch of the American Peace 
Society in South Carolina during the ensuing year. 

We are in receipt of a letter, under date of May 23, 
from Dr. J. J. Hall, Director.of our South Atlantic 
States Department, a part of which reads: 

“T am burned out by the great Atlanta fire. My poor 
wife greeted me for the first time in life with the sad 
word, “Homeless.” They had to carry her and my 
daughter out of the house to a place of safety. My house 
being in the very center of where the fire raged the 
fiercest, virtually all I had went up in smoke. The 
gatherings of many years swept away in a few hours, 
though the fire burned all night, and nothing but ashes 
and burned bricks left. My personal loss is fully $3,000 
above what little insurance I carried, never thinking that 
a fire would destroy everything. But this was no ordi- 
nary fire—over 100 blocks leveled and thousands of 
people homeless. The devastation wrought beggars de- 
scription. 

“Among my losses are the cards of my members; also 
two other books in which I kept their names, my book 
of “Renewals” and, alas! many things that can never be 
replaced. 

“T am now hunting up an office downtown and making 
a temporary home at 149 West Peachtree street.” 


Pacific Coast Department 


Since his last report the Director of this Department 
has made four speeches against military training in 
high schools and against the policy of conscription for 
the United States Army before four different church 
organizations. He has also supplied quite a number of 
high schools with. material for debating against military 
training and conscription. 

The Director has also sent nearly one hundred special 
letters to a selected list of workers throughout the State 
in order to arouse further opposition to these measures. 

At the same time Mr. Root has been constantly work- 
ing for the Physical Education Bill before the California 
legislature, and working against the seven or more bills 
favoring military training in our California high 
schools. The Physical Education Bill has passed the 
legislature, and the Governor is expected to sign it. By 
means of a legislative trick, and by counting the vote of 
an absent member as having been given in its favor, one 
bill for military training in high schools was slipped 
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through in the last hour of the legislative session. 

The Director wishes to commend here the very. effi- 
cient work and the cooperation of Mrs. 8. M. Richard- 
son, Mrs. C. E. Cumberson, and other members of the 
Woman’s Peace Party; Mrs. Sara J. Dorr and Mrs. 
Hester W. Griffith, of the W. C. 'T. U.; Mrs. Seward A. 
Simons, of the Friday Morning Club, Los Angeles ; 
Mrs. Edna Aiken, of the San Francisco Civic Center ; 
Mrs. May L. Cheney, Appointment Secretary, Univer- 
sity of California; Profs. G. M. Stratton, Alexis Lange, 
I. W. Howerth, and R. G. Boone, of the Departments 
of Philosophy and Education, University of California ; 
Wm. C. Allen and Dr. H. H. Ball, of the Interdenomi- 
national Peace Committee; Dr. E. Guy Talbott, Secre- 
tary of the State Church Federation, and Dr. Wm. V. 
Coffin and associates, of Friends’ Chureh, Whittier, 
California. Many other Friends, and many individual 
friends of the Director and members of many women’s 
clubs not mentioned above, gave valuable aid in the 
campaign against military training in our public schools. 


Chicago Section 


The Annual Meeting of the Chicago Peace Society 
was held at the Auditorium Hotel, Tuesday, May 8, 
1917, in connection with a luncheon. ‘The usual reports 
were received and acted upon. The election of officers 
resulted in the reelection of all the present officers and 
all members of the Executive Committee of the past 
vear, with the exception of Mr. Leroy A. Goddard and 
Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, and the addition of Dr. Harry 
E. Peabody and Miss Ella J. Abeel. All the honorary 
vice-presidents of the past year except Wm. J. Calhoun 
and La Verne W. Noyes were reelected, with the follow- 
ing names added: Rev. Thos. Nicholson, Leroy A. God- 
dard, Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Alfred L. Baker, and 
(ieo. E. Roberts. 

The constitution of the Chicago Peace Society was 
amended to coincide in all important effects with the 
constitution of the American Peace Society. Instead 
of a formal program, the speaking consisted of short ad- 
dresses by ten or twelve of those present, which gave 
opportunity of discussing what should be the attitude of 
the Society during the period of the war. 

There have been a number of conferences among 
peace people, which the Director has attended, none of 


. Which have taken any definite form up to this time. 


They have consisted largely in discussing ways and 
means of helpfulness by peace advocates. 


Georgia Division 


The Georgia Peace Society held its annual meeting 
at the Ansiey Hotel, Atlanta, May 11, 1917. The at- 
tendance was large and the meeting quite enthusiastic. 

The Secretary read his report showing the work done 
by the Society during the year. Mrs. J. C. Gentry, a 
devoted peace-worker, was elected vice-president, filling 
the vacancy caused by the death of Bishop Nelson, the 
other officers continuing in service. Dr. J. J. Hall was 
chosen Representative Director. Several very earnest 
talks were made, and a strong petition sent to the direc- 
tors of the American Peace Society to strengthen in 
re’ A possible way its great and hopeful work in the 
south. 
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North Carolina Division 


The annual meeting of the Division, which was to 
have been held the middle of April, has been postponed 
owing to the national disturbance at this time. Mr. 
EF. P. Wharton, president of the National Bank of 
Greensboro, continues in office as president, and his 
encouragement and loyal service has done much to place 
the Division in its present favorable position. Much 
praise is also due to Mr. F. 8. Blair, whose lectures on 
peace have brought many members to the Society and 
have aided in arousing interest in this territory. The 
occasional visits of Director Hall, of the South Atlantic 
States Department, have also done much to encourage 
this growing organization. It is the purpose of this 
Division to hold its annual meeting as soon as conditions 
seem favorable. The Executive Committee at present is 
composed of E. P. Wharton, L. L. Hobbs, 8. H. Hodgin, 
Dr. Mosely, J. Elwood Coy, Dr. Charles Lee Smith, and 
James S. Brown. Mr. Brown is the treasurer, and Dr. 
J. Y. Joyner, Superintendent of Public Instruction, is 
vice-president. 

Rhode Island Division 


Under the auspices of the Local Council of Women of 
Rhode Island, this Society cooperated in a special Hague 
Peace Day celebration on May 19, in Providence. The 
feature of the meeting, which was largely attended, was 
an address by Mr. J. Madison Gathany on “The Feasi- 
bility of the Hague Idea.” 

California Division 

This Division has lately issued an attractive leaflet 
giving briefly the platform of the Division, which is 
identical in purpose with that of the American Peace 
Society. As stated, this platform runs as follows: 


1. A Third Hague Conference, followed by other Hague 
Conferences, at short, regular periods. 

2. The development of international law and the elimina- 
tion of international anarchy. (Note the Declaration of the 
American Institute of International Law, January 6, 1916.) 

3. The formation of an International Council of Concilia- 
tion of the Nations, or a Peace League of the World. 

5. The prevention of future wars. 

6. The development of public sentiment in behalf of the 
foregoing ideas and principles, and to insist that they be 
used as a working basis for world organization at the close 
of the present war. 


THe MAssAcHUSETTS PEACE Socrety 


The Massachusetts Peace Society has just issued a 
revised edition of its pamphlet advocating legislation 
for the further protection of the treaty rights of aliens. 
Support is urged for the bill introduced in February by 
Congressman Rogers, of Massachusetts, which provides 
for the punishment of conspiracies to injure, oppress, 
threaten, or intimidate aliens in the exercise of their 
treaty rights. 


AMERICAN ScHOOL PEACE LEAGUE 


The League has lately issued a valuable twelve-page 
pamphlet which may be obtained at the address of the 
League, 415 Marlborough street, Boston, entitled “A 
Call to Patriotic Service.” This constitutes an adapta- 
tion to the needs of the present situation of the program 
of the League, which is given thus: 


To maintain a civic and moral stability among the youth 


of the country. 
To inspire anew a love of American institutions and 


American ideals. 

To foster civic service appropriate to youth, consciously 
entered upon for the nation’s welfare. 

To promote an interchange of good-will regardless of 
race or nationality. 

To teach the value of arbitration, conciliation, and judi- 


cial settlement. 
To hold to the ideal of the ultimate triumph of democ- 


racy. 
THE FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 


Leaflets issued by the Fellowship during the last six 
weeks report, among other things, an extension of the 
existing system of committees to cope with the new con- 
ditions facing the Fellowship. These committees, as 
now organized, are: Committee on Social and Indus- 
trial Problems, On International Problems, On Service 
and Practical Experiments, On Extension and Field 
Work, On Foreign Extension, and a General Literature 
Committee. 

In its statement in regard to conscientious objection, 
which constitutes a vital point in the service of this or- 
ganization to the country at the present time, the Fel- 
lowship asserts that more definite provision should be 
made by the Government for the benefit of conscientious 
objectors and issues the following declaration of the 
purposes of the organization at present: 

Ideally members of the Fellowship of Reconciliation are 
dedicated at all times to a life of the fullest service in those 
tasks to which God calls them through the vision, the op- 
portunities, and the capacities He entrusts to each of His 
children. Patriotism is not alone for times of war, but for 
times of peace, and the highest patriotism is concerned with 
the well-being and happiness of the people. 


INTERNATIONAL INstTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE, ROME 


David Lubin, delegate of the United States to the 
Institute, in correspondence with members of Congress 
recently, advocates the immediate establishment of a 
semi-official international chamber of agriculture, which 
is provided for in a bill already in the Senate. The 
delegate addresses these Congressmen in part as fol- 
lows: 


Under Federal Government charter it establishes an or- 
ganization of the farmers in each township; these elect their 
delegates to the County Chamber of Agriculture; these 
county chambers elect delegates to their State Chambers 
of Agriculture, and the State chambers elect the National 
Chamber of Agriculture. We thus have a pyramid working 
for the purpose of promoting the equitable distribution and 
advantageous marketing of farm products. 

Each producer would be enabled to see how best to mar- 
ket his products, not merely with his own eyes, as at pres- 
ent, but with the help of his fellow-workers’ eyes. 


SISTERS OF SCANDINAVIA 


This organization of Scandinavian women have ad- 
dressed appeals for world peace to Kaiser Wilhelm, the 
King and Queen of England, the Pope, and other Euro- 
pean rulers and leaders. The appeals run as follows: 


That nobody shall be victorious, that nobody shall be 
suppressed, that all shall gain in the United League of 
Europe, which alone is capable of annihilating all fraternal 
hatred, uniting all interests, and giving to civilization the 
utmost power of development. The fraternal community 
purchased with common blood, which alone confers on each 
individual State the sovereign, inviolable right of deciding 
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its own destinies and frontiers: International frontiers, the 
freedom of the seas, international sea communications, in- 
ternational joint free colonies, a supreme parliament of 
arbitration, a united constabulary against peril from all 
quarters, the military service to be served in foreign States 
in the League of Europe, and a united obligation for all 
States to reconstruct what has been destroyed in the world’s 
conflict. out of which issues these constitute common good 
of all humanity. 


FRIENDS’ NATIONAL SERVICE COMMITTEE 


This organization has been formed by three branches 
of the Society of Friends, with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia, for war-time service, mainly under non- 
military jurisdiction. One of the first steps taken was 
to form an ambulance corps for service at home or 
abroad, as the Government may desire. The committec 
consists of five members from the five yearly meeting of 
Philadelphia, five from the Arch Street Yearly Meeting, 
and five from the Hicksite Friends. The committee has 
unanimously adopted the following resolution : 

We are united in expressing our love for our country and 
our desire to serve her loyally. We offer our services to the 
Government of the United States in any constructive work 
in which we can conscientiously serve humanity. 

We encourage freedom of thought and of speech to carry 
on as far as the law will allow open forums and to encour- 
age the press to state both sides of a question at issue. 

We recommend that at all times, in all things, we exercise 
and advocate self-control and the application of enthusiasm 
for service for constructive ends. 


Scnoot oF INTERNATIONALISM 


This is another project of the Philadelphia Friends, 
and is the outgrowth of the “School of Peace” suggested 
by various committees prior to the declaration of war 
with Germany. A series of lectures and classes con- 
ducted by noted peace advocates, without regard to re- 
ligious denomination, has already been started. The 
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present school is temporary in nature, but it is hoped to 
extend the work indefinitely if sufficient encouragement 
is in evidence. 


AMERICAN PEACE Society OF JAPAN 


The plan which the Society has been working on for 
some time, to inaugurate a special “Bureau of Informa- 
tion” to act as interpreter of fact and sentiment between 
us and the Japanese people, has finally met with com- 
plete success. For some time, at least, such a bureau 
will exist, with a secretary devoting his whole time to 
its organization, under the combined direction of the 
American Peace Society of Japan and the Japan Peace 
Society. 


ELEVENTH NATIONAL PEACE ConGress, LONDON 


The eleventh meeting of the National Peace Congress 
was held in London on January 30 and 31, and was at- 
tended by 292 delegates and members from 105 central 
and local organizations. Under present conditions it is 
obvious that the Congress could not be advertised, and, 
in fact, precautions had to be taken to prevent the cer- 
tainty of the disturbance which some London newspapers 
would have taken pains to insure. 

Thirty-nine organizations were represented which, 
with their subdivisions, amounted to about one hun- 
dred in all. Some important resolutions were passed, 
and if peace should come this year the eleventh session 
will be continued on, it may be hoped, a larger scale. 
To hold a Peace Congress in a country at war, says the 
official report, is a somewhat unique event. Obviously, 
in such a rapidly changing scene as the war presents, it 
was not possible to arrange for effective discussion on 
the immediate facts of the moment, nor was it thought 
useful to attempt to do so. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


ALL BOOKS LISTED HERE MAY BE OBTAINED, POSTAGE PREPAID, UPON APPLICATION TO THE AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY, COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A Soldier of Life. By Hugh de Sélincourt. The Macmillan 
Company. New York. 326 p. 1917. $1.50. 


This is a strangely realistic and at the same time curi- 
ously allegorical story of a typical Britisher’s emergence from 
his shell of materialism, James Wood is, in his own words, 
“completely ordinary, distressingly and painfully ordinary.” 
Ile comes back from the war wounded and released from 
further service. His firm faith in himself as a plain ordinary 
mortal is rudely shaken by involuntary glimpses of things 
beyond the ordinary sphere of the average college-bred 
British youth and by occasional visits from a disconcertingly 
enigmatic familar. By this friendly spirit he is given the op- 
portunity painlessly to attain to a higher spiritual status, 
but this he refuses to do. In sorrow the familar condemns 
him to a more painful form of spiritual growth. And it is at 
the end of the subsequent period of probation that he writes 
for himself a sort of prayer which it seems might well be 
adopted by all of us when we finally emerge from war once 
more into the ways of peace: “Use the passion for service 
which lies in the heart of me and of every one of us. Help 
me to kill in myself self-satisfaction, greed, sloth, indiffer- 
ence, fear, and the other satellites of hatred and destruction 
which will keep me from the kingdom of men on this earth, 
which is the kingdom of love. Make me worthy to be used 


in your service, and use me. I have been a feeble soldier of 
death; with your help I want to become a good soldier of 
life. I want to be a man. Kindle my intelligence that I 
may grow worthy of manhood on this wonderful earth.” 
This is by all means a noteworthy book and to some, whom 
the emotional conflicts of war have stirred to their utter- 
most depths, it will be a book of more than passing interest. 


A Conclusive Peace. By Charles Fremont Taylor, M. D. 
John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 173 p. 1916. 50 cts. 


This handy little volume, written nearly a year ago, and 
from an European point of view, is designed to stir up specu- 
lation in the reader’s mind concerning the whole field of a 
possible lasting peace. The author’s interest is evidently 
concentrated on the question of access to the sea. He con- 
siders in a suggestive manner several sensible solutions of 
this problem and continues the discussion upon correlative 
matter involved in the “legitimate aspirations” of the nations 
of the world, particularly that the commerce of Europe shall 
be free. every European port open to every part of Europe. 
Generally speaking, his thesis is concerned with such a peace 
agreement between the nations as will be, above all things. 
conclusive. To assure such a peace, he argues, we must 
have an International Commerce Commission, cooperation 
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and compromise between all the nations upon the questions 
which in the past have visibly evolved themselves into war- 
making irritants. Particularly does he insist that goods 
should be moved freely over any and all boundaries without 
tariff duties, excepting the country where the goods are 
distributed for consumption. The book does not claim to be 
either a mere compendium of fact or an exhaustive research, 

It is, rather, valuable for its general survey of the most 

prominent features of the peace problem and for the reac- 

tions it arouses in the reader’s mind. 

Short Rations. By Wadeleine C. Doty. Century Co., New 
York. 274 p, 1917. $1.50. 

A German War Deserter’s War Experience. 
J. Koettgen. TB. W. Wuebsch,. New York. 
$1.00. 

“Wretchedness and revolt” is the keynote of both of these 
extraordinary pictures of conditions in Germany. On the 
firing line for the first fourteen months of the war with the 
German sapper, or in the cities and towns of Germany itself 
during the summer of 1916 with an American war corres- 
pondent—both experiences reveal a Germany betrayed by its 
leaders into wretchedness and of a Germany gradually 
gathering the impetus of revolt against these leaders. It 
may well be that Germany will emerge from the war with 
much the same internal organization with which it began it: 
but one cannot read these two stories of Germany as it was 
a year ago without feeling certain that the explosion which 
will shatter the old form of government, free the people, and 
establish the basis for a durable peace, is not far distant. 
Indeed one cannot read here of the betrayal of the German 
soldier and of the German civilian, of the exploitation of the 
poor even when all the people of the country are enduring the 
hardships of war, of the disregard of and disrespect for the 
individual life, without wondering that this explosion has not 
already occurred. The atrocities of Germany are not all to 
be numbered in Belgium. There must be included also the 
atrocities of an over-systematized government upon the com- 
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mon citizen, starving him and impoverishing him (unneces-,. 
sarily, as Miss Doty ably points out), and the atrocities of 
the German officers practiced upon the soldiers, brutalizing 
them, poisoning them with an unnecessary and unwarranted 
hatred of Belgian, Frenchman, and Englishman, excoriating 
them in defeat (often due solely to the errors of their 
superiors), and spurring them on to further suffering and 
misery by misstatements of the military situation calculated 
to fan the spark of patriotism still lingering. These matters 
and others of equal importance to be found in these two 
straightforward narratives form necessary information for a 
people that has “no quarrel with the German people.” but is 
yet compelled to fight the German Government through these 
deluded people. 


Three Peace Congresses of the Nineteenth Century. By 
Charles Downer Hazen, William Roscoe Thayer, Robert 
Howard Lord; and Claimants to Constantinople, by Arc/i- 
bald Carey Coolidge. Marvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 92 p. 1917. 75 cents. 

The first three essays in this small book are interesting 
and amusing as pictures of the personnel and mode of action 
of the three great peace congresses of Vienna, Paris, and 
Berlin. They are interesting glimpses of the inner workings 
of diplomacy. the diplomacy that, it is to be hoped, is now 
done with forever, the diplomacy of secret conferences, secret 
agreements. and unscrupulous methods. Of greater interest 
is the fourth essay, touching as it does upon a matter with 
which all the world will be intimately concerned when the 
terms of peace to follow this war are arranged. The pre- 
dominating interest of Russia in the fate of Constantinople 
is a matter worthy of our close study, particularly in view of 
recent developments in that country. Germany’s interest in 
Constantinople must also be understood, if we are to render 
justice with any certainty, and Prof, Coolidge’s brief study of 
the claims of these two countries, as well as of other coun- 
tries, should engage all who wish to apply themselves earn- 
estly to this problem. 
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“IT PLEDGE MY SUPPORT 


to my Government in its search for freedom and democracy!’’ Whatever your hope for peace, 
this is your thought today. In this pledge the American Peace Society is with you, heart 
and soul. In these trying days this Society has also pledged its support to the Government. 


WILL OUR SUPPORT COUNT? 


This is for you to say. This, vour Society, will be of service in this venture for freedom and democracy in 
just the measure that you support it. Have you decided just how you will answer President Wilson’s call for 
patriotic service? Your individual labors will count, but your work as a member of a great national organi- 
zation will count even more. Each of us must /egin with what we have. One thing that vou have now is your 


membership in the American Peace Society. 


WORK THROUGH THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY! 


In his declaration for war, our President said: “I have exactly the same things in mind now that I had 
in mind when I addressed the Senate on the 22d of January last.” In other words, he was saying: “This 
nation declares for war for the following great principles enunciated in my address to the United States Senate: 


‘*It will be necessary to lay afresh and upon a new plan 
the foundations of peace among the nations. It is incon- 
ceivable that the people of the United States should play 
no part in that great enterprise. i 


‘*That service is nothing less than this—to add their 
authority and their power to the authority and force of 
other nations to guarantee peace and justice throughout the 
world. 

‘‘If the peace presently to be made is to endure it must 
be a peace made secure by the organized major force of 
mankind. 

‘*Only a tranquil Europe can be a stable Europe. There 
must be not only a balance of power, but a community of 
power, not organized rivalries, but an organized common 
peace. ... 

‘*Right must be based uyon the common strength, not 
upon the individual strength, of the nations upon whose 
concert peace will depend. ‘ 


TO THESE PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND THIS 
SOCIETY ARE ALIKE CONSECRATED 


In the proper interpretation of these principles and policies throughout our conduct of the war we now are 
waging, there is work for us to do, a patriotic service for which the demand today is beyond estimation. To 
understand this, read this number of your magazine, especially the page entitled “A Governed World.” 


MAKE “PACIFIST” MEAN “PATRIOT’’—“PATRIOT”, “PACIFIST” 


Here is one act that you can perform today—a tender of your willingness to answer the call to service. 
Help to make the enlistment large for the service we must render. Enlist yourself! Enlist your friends! En- 
list every fighter for ultimate and enduring peace that you know! Our first effort must be to unite in a strong 
and efficient body of workers. For this more members and a wider organization are imperative. Fill out this 
blank now! Mail it today to the Secrerary, AMERICAN Peace Socrery, 613 Cotorapo BUILDING, WAsH- 


mnaron, D. C. 


‘*Peace cannot be had without concession and sacri- 
‘‘The statesmen of the world must plan for peace and — 
nations must adjust and accommodate their policy to it as 
they have planned for war and made ready for pitiless 
contest and rivalry. 

‘‘I am proposing government by the consent of the 
governed; that freedom of the seas which, in international 
conference after conference, representatives of the United 
States have urged with the eloquence of those who are the 
convinced disciples of liberty, and that moderation of 
armaments which makes of armies and navies a power for 
order merely, not an instrument of aggression or of selfish 
violence.’’ 

‘*These are American principles, American policies. We 
can stand for no others. And they are also the principles 
and policies of forward-looking men and women every- 
where, of every modern nation, of every enlightened com- 
munity. They are the principles of mankind and must 
prevail.’’ 


I commend the action of the American Peace Society in its whole-hearted support of the United States 
Government in its search for freedom and democracy. I approve its stand for a “Governed World.” In token 
thereof, I wish to do my share to increase its membership and thus add to its strength and efficiency in service ; 
at the present time. I nominate the following as fellow-workers and loyal American citizens who, I believe, will 
be glad to join with me in the tasks that the Society is undertaking. 


NAME: 


ADDRESS: 


